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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


Christmas 


HERE is something about Christmas 
time that is strangely different from 
any other festival or holiday period of the 
year. All other celebrations pale into 
insignificance when compared with Christ- 
mas. For more than 1900 years this re- 
curring birthday of Christ has been an 
occasion for celebration and rejoicing. On 
that day the business of the civilized 
world stops to do homage to the Savior 
of Mankind. Men in every other range 
of religious philosophy join with the fol- 
lowers of Jesus to make Christmas Day 
the greatest of all the days of the year. 
The thoughts of men and women turn to 
the joy of childhood. Christmas carols 
echo round the world and Christmas bells 
ring in our hearts. The unbroken song 
of “peace on earth, good will to men,” 
will roll across the world, but we will 
want to bow our heads in despair because 
hate is so rampant and so strong that it 
seems to mock the song, but still the bells, 
more loud and deep, will ring again, 
“God is not dead nor doth He sleep, the 
Wrong shall fail, the Right prevail.” 
Darkly we stand upon an unknown shore 
of worlds unguessed at. ‘Our feet have 
strayed, not knowing, over strange path- 
ways, and invisible hosts call us into new 
leaderships for old loyalties. The bar- 
riers of earth are crumbled and broken 
away and the light streams in upon us 
from the Upper Field, myriad with souls 
whose lips have been sealed for ages but 
who now flash their signals wide across 
the night that is upon us. 
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But nothing has perished. The earliest 
dark that thrilled the silence of the 
world’s first spring still carols somewhere. 
There is no death; daybreak comes out 
of the dark; the glow of old skies and 
vanished starbeams still shines, immor- 
tally, from the eyes of youth and age at 
Christmas time. 


Constitutional Amendment 


Number One 


T vicrory for the Constitutional 
Amendment was greater than the most 
sanguine dared to hope. The traditional 
prejudice against amending the Consti- 
tution was in itself a severe handicap, but 
added to that was the fact that 1941 1s 
a sort of “off year,” politically speaking, 
and there was not the incentive which 
brings voters to the polls when a state- 
wide or nation-wide contest is on. Many 
counties are so overwhelmingly demo- 
cratic, or republican, that the minority 
party offered little or no opposition. In 
the absence of strong rivalry, the tendency 
is always toward a very light vote; then, 
too, where a contest involving principles 
and not personalities is being waged, it is 
difficult to arouse enthusiasm such as 
characterizes a political race between two 
men. 

It should also be stated that there was 
some opposition to the whole program 
and its implications. This opposition, 
while negligible, fell definitely into two 
general classifications: first, that based 
upon sincere and intellectually honest con- 
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viction; and, second, that based wholly on 
expediency, which, in most instances, 
stemmed out of selfish interest. 

Those who directed the campaign were 
aware Of all these circumstances from the 
beginning. This awareness impelled them 
to decide upon a plan of information for 
the public. This plan was based on the 
theory that a people properly and honestly 
informed will, in the main, do right. 

Many months ago it was decided that 
an effective plan of action could be pur- 
sued by the joining of the forces of the 
K. E. A. and the State Department of 
Education. Accordingly, these agencies 
mobilized their leadership, drafted the de- 
tails of the modus operandi, determined 
upon a policy of dignity and thorough- 
ness, and went to work. 

A greater example of happy co-opera- 
tion has never been exhibited in Kentucky. 
Almost without exception, every teacher 
and every principal and every superin- 
tendent joined the solid phalanx of forces 
and stayed in the line of action until the 
job was finished. 

The division of work, as between the 
State Department and the K. E. A., was 
designed for economy and efficiency. The 
management of service in the field, and 
the determination of the personnel for 
that service was largely the responsibility 
of the Department of Education. The 
preparation of literature, and its distribu- 
tion, the direction of publicity, and much 
of the public relations activities were the 
responsibilities of the K. E. A. Both or- 
ganizations worked as one; indeed the 
entire profession worked as one, and it 
was this latter fact to which success must 
be ascribed. The nearly a third of a mil- 
lion pieces of literature sent out would 
have amounted to nothing had we not 
been united. The clever strategy and the 
statesmanship of the State Department of 
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Education would have all been in vain if 
our forces had been divided. 

Thus, another triumph is added to the 
list of K. E. A. accomplishments. Thus, 
another tribute is paid to the virtue of a 
united profession. No organization which 
is encumbered with petty bickering can 
carry a majority vote of a quarter-million 
in 116 out of 120 counties for anything, 
anytime. 

Now, if our spirit of unity is as fine 
and our generalship and statesmanship 
are as fair in assimilating the fruits of the 
victory as they were in its achievement, 
public esteem will place its seal of ap- 
proval upon us. If we fail in this last 
service, we have failed in all. 





The Presidency 


| ea ARTICLE is appearing exactly five 
months after a new president of the 
K. E. A. assumed office, and exactly seven 
months before the next president will take 
office. No name has been mentioned as 
that of a probable candidate, and no an- 
nouncement of any such candidacy has 
been made. It is, therefore, with propriety 
that editorial comment may be made as to 
all future presidents of our great profes- 
sional organization. 


There should be no delicacy involved, 
and certainly no hesitancy, on the part of 
any member of the profession in discuss- 
ing the leadership of that profession. As 
we approach such a consideration, candor 
and intellectual honesty should impel us 
to be realistic. All personal feelings and 
selfish interests must be laid aside. All 
personalities of the past, present, and 
future must be eliminated from the pic- 
ture. One consideration, and one alone, 
can properly be utilized as a basis for dis- 
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cussion. That consideration is the welfare 
of the profession, the entire group of 
teachers from nursery school through the 
University. A secondary consideration is 
one which is really primary in the think- 
ing of the truly professional, and which is 
only technically secondary. That, of 
course, is the children for whom we serve. 


Reduced to this simple formula, the 
matter of choosing a leader becomes one 
of finding a personality whose possessor 
has at heart only the welfare of his col- 
leagues, and the success of their efforts. 
If an individual seeks preferment for the 
purpose of self-aggrandizement he is im- 
mediately disqualified. Such an_ indi- 
vidual aspires to recognition largely for 
the modicum of prestige which such 
recognition may bring to him, and not for 
the privilege of distinguished service 
which he may bring to his profession. If 
his previous service has shown the breadth 
of interest and height of pride that com- 
mand the respect and admiration of large 
numbers of his colleagues, he will not 
have to stoop to the indignities of the 
diminutive politician who peddles_ his 
spurious talents to the unworthy prospec- 
tives of petty patronage. Ambition is 
certainly a praiseworthy trait, but it 
achieves enduring accomplishments only 
when it takes its flight along the con- 
course of high successive service, and ex- 
alted vision. 


A great profession compromises its 
dignity, and renders impotent its potential 
functions when it accepts less than the 
superlative in its leadership. The artifi- 
cial expedient of selection on the basis 
of scholastic rank, regional location, legal 
classification, or personal popularity 
usually results in pathetic mediocrity. 
Great leadership is always recognized. It 
does not need to be advertised. The leader 
of a great teachers’ organization, if he is 
to be a real leader, must be a realist, and 
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must be certain of his goals. To meet 
this requirement, he must have HAD 
goals and reached at least some of them. 
He must certainly have had broad and 
successful experience, and a wide knowl- 
edge of the general objectives of educa- 
tion as a state function. He may have 
these and yet have been confined techni- 
cally to a limited field, but his selection 
merely on the basis of the latter is cer- 
tainly a tragic resignation to expediency. 

Certainly where major qualifications are 
manifest there should be equal oppor- 
tunity for selection of leaders from all the 
areas of educational interest. Ability is 
not confined either to administrative 
levels, or class-instruction levels. Any 
policy that persistently manipulates selec- 
tion from either is weak and pathetically 
deficient in foresightedness. Educational 
statesmanship proven in the welter of 
performance is the only adequate measur- 
ing rod for educational leadership. 





Our Cover 


| COVER symbolizes the ultimate tri- 
umph of Christianity, as expressed in 
the spirit of Christmas. The stream of 
life, always turbulent, changes constantly. 
At present it bears upon its bosom, the 
suffering, intolerance and hatred of these 
times, and its power is given over to the 
forces of destruction, but the time will 
come when the stress and storm will pass 
and the power of the stream will be used 
to promote the happiness of mankind. 

The background of the picture repre- 
sents the idea that the beauty of nature 
and love of God still prevail, and Chris- 
tian culture and Christian ideals will 
never be lost. 
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News 36 Years Ago 


ew J. W. JACKSON succeeds Professor 
Ben Gabby as principal of the Carroll- 
ton Schools. 


Superintendent G. W. Chapman and 
his able corps of teachers were recently re- 
elected for the coming year at Madison- 
ville. 


Mr. H. B. Champion and Miss Vernie 
Threlkeld, both former teachers of Liv- 
ingston County, were married June 14th. 


Professor C. E. Dudley will remain at 
the head of the Pembroke Graded School 
for another year. 


The Elizabethtown News states that 
the average yearly school census report 
for Hardin County has continued to de- 
crease in the last ten years until it is now 
three thousand less than it was ten years 
ago. 


Professor O. M. Shultz has been nomi- 
nated for Superintendent of Schools of 
Ohio County. 


Mr. Andrew P. Dustin is at the head of 
school interests in Earlington. 


Mr. Blakie Helm, for the past year a 
student at Auburn Seminary, won the 
sixty dollar scholarship in Cumberland 
University. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Education for the City of Louisville, 
Superintendent Mark was re-elected. 


If your school house is not equipped 
as it should be, you should ask your trus- 
tees to write to Eubank & Vinson, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


The Board of Education elected Pro- 
fessor Thos. A. Hendrick, of Junction 
City, Kentucky, principal of the Versailles 
Graded School, as the successor of Profes- 
sor W. F, Pate, resigned. 
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IF and AND 


F WAR MUST COME 
And round the world 

The clash of arms 
Must herald death 
To nations’ youth 
Let’s not forget 
That wars have come 
In other years 
And left their blight 
Upon the world 
And dimmed the light 
That from the star 
Of Bethlehem 
Shown from afar 
To light the way 
For all mankind. 
But still it shines, 
Though often hid, 
Behind the clouds 
Of dark despair. 
And if we lift 
Our mortal eyes 
From sordid earth 
Toward the skies 
And hold our gaze 
With deathless faith 
The clouds will pass, 
And once again 
The light will come 
And vagrant feet 
Will find the way, 
Just as the men 
So long ago 
Were led to find 
The manger low 
Of Him who came 
To earth to say 
“T am the truth 
The light, the way.” 





Teacher Education and the 
National Emergency 


By R. E. JAGGERs, 


Director Division of Teacher 
Training and Certification, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


_— ONE is deeply affected when a Na- 
tional emergency comes. Such occa- 
sions bring out two kinds of people with 
whom it is difficult to deal. One group 
goes on, or tries to go on, in the same 
way, fighting any change for which the 
emergency may call and seeking to keep 
things as they are. In other words, they 
are not practically conscious of an emer- 
gency. The other group is beset by a kind 
of panic which recognizes no tomorrow 
and forgets all yesterdays. All the good 
of the past and the promises of the future 
are, by these, cast aside and they think 
only that “the house is on fire.” But our 
hopes and our safety in times of National 
crises lie in the fact that there is a com- 
mon-sense group who are able to relate 
the problems of a crisis to the things that 
accompany normal times. It is this group 
who can salvage from each crisis the truly 
good and can bring us at the end to a 
new way, born of the old ways, but refined 
in the fires of adversity. 

When superintendents began to report 
a teacher shortage, the Department of 
Education was faced with two issues in 
meeting the emergency. One question 
was: Shall we maintain our present stand- 
ards regardless of the teacher shortage 
and hope that the emergency would soon 
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pass? Another question was: Should we 
lower the present requirements for teach- 
ers’ certificates so that the positions may be 
filled with poorly prepared people who 
would enter, permanently, into teaching? 
We had worked for many years to get a 
law which would enable us to procure 
qualified teachers. At the beginning of 
the crises we had reached an enviable posi- 
tion where we could fill every position 
with a teacher who had more than two 
years of college preparation, and could 
fill most positions with college graduates. 


We did not accept either alternative, but 
selected the following plan: It was be- 
lieved that all teaching positions should 
be filled by the best-prepared persons to 
be found. We would certificate regularly 
all applicants who met the minimum 
quantitative standards, and who also met 
substantially, the qualitative standards. If 
the best available person did not meet the 
minimum standards and the local board 
of education stated under their official 
oath that he was the best teacher available, 
and if the applicant had some college 
training, he would be issued a permit to 
teach on an emergency basis, and the per- 
mit expired at the end of one year. Those 
who enter on an emergency basis will be 
dropped at the end of the year unless they 
choose to continue as teachers and meet 
regular certification requirements. In this 
way, those who do not meet regular certifi- 
cate requirements leave the teaching pro- 
fession when the emergency is over. 


Many boards of education have wisely 
granted leaves of absence to those who 
have entered the armed forces of the 
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United States. The State Board of Edu- 
cation has passed regulations which pre- 
vent penalities from coming to any teacher 
in the armed forces, who must renew his 
certificate on experience. His experience 
in the Military service after July 1, 1940, 
will be substituted for teaching experience 
in renewing his certificate. 

The shortage of teachers is not due to 
the inability of young people to attend 
college. On the other hand, college en- 
rollments over the past four years have in- 
creased from 15 to 20 per cent. During 
the current year, it is true, college enroll- 
ments have decreased but the current col- 
lege enrollments do not affect the supply 
of teachers. 

From July 1, to November 17, 1941, 


between 150 and 175 emergency permits 
have been issued on a one-year basis, 
about 63 per cent for positions in the ele- 
mentary grades and the 37 per cent for 
high school positions. More than 50 per 
cent of the permits issued for high school 
teaching were in the special fields such as 
music, physical education, and industrial 
arts. 

We can meet the crisis if we face the 
issues squarely. Superintendents will ask 
for emergency permits only when there is 
an actual emergency. Colleges will place 
emphasis upon encouraging promising 
young people to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. If we all work together, we will 
win here just as the boys at the front will 
win there. 





Our Defense 


INCE THE DICTATORS of Europe 

have threatened the permanent sur- 
vival of democracy in either hemisphere 
with armed force wherever possible and 
by subversive propaganda where the use 
of armed force is not feasible, as educa- 
tors we have been challenged to inculcate 
upon the youth of America an undying 
faith in the principles of democracy and 
to arouse a staunch loyalty to its ideals. 
The fate of our nation, regardless of the 
wars won or lost, hinges upon our ability 
to secure the acceptance of democracy as 
a way of life by our youth. How can this 
challenge be most effectively met? How 
can democracy be taught each day in the 
schoolroom? Are children really inter- 
ested in studying democracy or is this an 
adult interest thrust upon them? 


Last year as teacher of reading in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades I was most 
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By VisTA MorkrIs, 


Lee School, 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


fortunate to have textbooks on democracy 
furnished each child. One period each 
week was spent by the children reading 
and discussing these books purely for their 
own enjoyment. ‘The technicalities and 
mechanics of reading were laid aside the 
day we read democracy texts. Through- 
out the year no opportunity was lost to 
impress upon the children the numerous 
privileges that were theirs for one reason 
only—they lived in a democracy which 
they must help keep alive even though 
they were boys and girls. Near the close 
of the school year I was most anxious to 
know the results of my efforts expended 
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in teaching democracy for the first time. 
One day I asked each child to write what 
it had meant to him to be able to study 
about our great democracy. Without ac- 
cess to the books and with no coaching 
or suggestions on my part the following 
responses are typical reactions of the en- 
tire group. 

That the sixth graders recognize their 
heritage of freedom and the greatness of 
their nation is obvious: 


I have been awakened from a long slumber. 
Never before have I realized how valuable 
freedom is. 


Jerry Morris—6A Grade. 


I am more and more glad that I am an 
American and live in America instead of 
some other country. 


Lawrence Davis—6A Grade. 


I want to be a better citizen. I love my 
country and the ones who made it great. I 
feel like I owe it to my country to do all 1] 
can to make it still better. 


Betty Lou Crowe—6A Grade. 


I never did realize before how different and 
how much better our country is than Ger- 
many and I know now how we ought to love 
our freedom. 


Billy Burns—6A Grade. 


I love America more than ever. I’m glad 
to be an American. 


Ruby Parks—6A Grade. 

I learned how to love my America and be 
proud of it. I also learned how people in 
Germany suffer from the rule of a dictator. 
We should be proud of our America. We 
should also be proud we do not have a dicta- 
tor. So God Bless our America. 


Charles Poynter—6B Grade. 


I am proud to be an American and I am 
glad that I am not ruled by a dictator like 
the people in Germany are ruled. I under- 
stand why we should salute our flag each day 
and be proud of our country. 


Coy Laney—6B Grade. 
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I have been made to think more of my 
country, how free it is and how great it is. 
I have seen in my mind the difference between 
the United States and Germany. They are 
not free as we are. They are ruled by a dicta- 
tor. 

Martha W oodward—6B Grade. 


That the fifth graders have instilled in 
them a desire to protect and continue the 
democratic ideals which we have so long 
taken for granted is shown by some of 
their statements: 


I would like to die for my country as 
Nathan Hale did. I have learned to be a 
good citizen. 

Peggy O’Brien—5B Grade. 


I have learned to be a better American 
citizen. I have learned to love and honor my 
country and my flag. I learned about a man 
who gave his life for my country. His name 
was Nathan Hale. I will do all I can for my 
country and my flag from now on. 


Geraldine Rowland—5B Grade. 


I have learned to be a better American citi- 
zen. I have learned to respect my country. | 
have learned to love and honor our flag. 


¢ 
Edna Stinnett—5B Grade. 


I have learned to love my country, respect 
it and fight for it. I am a better citizen. | 
love America with all my might. I want to 
stand up for America because | love America. 


Hazel Maglinger—5B Grade. 


I have been made to realize how much 
America has meant to me. People should stop 
and thank God for America. People would 
think more about America if we were in war. 
Why don’t you stop and think? You should 
ptay to God every day for our country and 
its freedom. 

James Gaddis—5B Grade. 


I have learned to be a good citizen. I love 
my country more. It is a great country. We 
can do what we want to. We can worship 
God as we wish. 


Betty Jean Spratt—5B Grade. 
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I think more of my country. I am proud 
to be in America. 
Billy Survant—5A Grade. 


How wonderful freedom is! To think of 
all the ones who have risked their lives for 
our country makes me love my country’s flag 
and my country more and more and makes 
me want to be gentler and braver. 


Ada Belle Lloyd—5A Grade. 


The fourth graders acquired a love for 
freedom and a desire to protect and con- 
tinue it which they do not hesitate to ex- 
press: 


I learned to be brave for my country. 
Louise Mercer—5A Grade. 


I will do anything to help my country. 
]. T. Evans—4A Grade. 


I learned how we got our freedom. I hope 
we can keep our freedom. 
Elnora Swain—4A Grade. 


I want to be some help to America in some 
way even though I cannot do much. I know 
other children that feel the same way I do. 


Norma Boster—4A Grade. 


My heart has been won to love my country 
so well that I'd like to keep on writing. 
Bobby Truman—4A Grade. 


I feel that I should do all I can for my 
country and my flag. I feel that we should 
be thankful for our freedom of speech, free- 
dom of press and freedom of religion. 


Lee Jeannenne Poston—4A Grade. 


I love America more and more each day. 
Geraldine Keiser—4A Grade. 


How proud boys, girls, mothers and fathers 
should be to live in a land so free as America. 


Billy Zeimer—4B Grade. 


Who can deny that statements such as 
these are our real defense? As long as 
children feel and write as these have, we 
need have no fear of our democracy de- 
caying from within and that is where the 
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W. M. RITTER, Superintendent of Bar- 
ren County Schools, Glasgow, Kentucky, 
since 1937, was recently elected director 
of the K. E. A. Board effective July 
1, 1942. 


real danger lurks. By teaching democ- 
racy and constantly keeping its principles 
uppermost in the minds of the children, 
we can do more to keep freedom alive 
than any army however large or well 
armed. The life of freedom and its ac- 
companying civilization depend entirely 
upon what each one of us as educators 
does at this opportune time to protect its 
bulwarks. It is our duty to so stir and 
arouse youth that under no conditions 
however trying would they relinquish 
democracy as a way of life when they 
reach adulthood. This must be accom- 
plished if democracy is to survive. Never 
has a more important task faced us. The 
schoolroom presents abundant opportunity 
for its execution. Will we accept this 
challenge? 
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An Outsider Looks in at 
American Education 


By FRANK GRAVES DICKEY, 


William Morton Junior High School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


| i WOULD YOU RANK the educational 
system of the United States alongside 
that of Germany, France, Holland, 
Switzerland, and England? Conceit and 
perhaps honest belief would lead you to 
say at least first or second, but a qualified 
authority from Holland, a man holding 
the equivalent of an American Ph.D. in 
economics and statistics, would rank the 
United States’ schools fifth or sixth, plac- 
ing Germany, France, Holland, and 
Switzerland, all above us. 

Why does our educational system seem- 
ingly rank so low? This visitor, who has 
been through the Holland school system 
and who has carefully observed the Ameri- 
can system, attributes the lack of effici- 
ency here to “spoiling the children” and 
a lack of specialized training in high 
school. According to him the average 
Dutch student is as well prepared at the 
end of his high school course as our 
student is at the completion of an A.B. 
course. This thoroughness in high schools 
makes it unnecessary and undesirable for 
so many people to attend colleges. In 
fact, in Holland, with a population of 
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over 8,000,000, there are only four uni- 
versities and these with an average enroll- 
ment of only 1,200 students each. He 
pointed out that in New York City alone 
there are ten universities with a total en- 
rollment of over 90,000. This added edu- 
cation in college is thought necessary be- 
cause our high schools produce such im- 
mature students. 

Every school district in Holland has 
three different high schools serving three 
different and distinct purposes. The 
Dutch believe firmly in educating every 
person for his or her place in life. They 
feel that the majority of our high school 
students are handicapped by such a gen- 
eral training, with no specific work being 
stressed. 

The system of Holland is what we 
could term a “6-6” plan. At the end of 
the first six years of schooling, an exami- 
nation is given, not to single out the fail- 
ures or passing students, but to determine 
the aptitudes and abilities. Each student 
is given his choice of occupation and if 
he satisfactorily meets the requirements 
for this vocation, he immediately starts 
into the high school preparing him for 
this special work. One upper school pre- 
pares for the professional work with the 
necessary formal and classical background, 
another prepares for the mechanical and 
engineering trades; and the third, only a 
three-year course, takes those students of 
low ability or those who do not care for 
the other trades, and gives them a work- 
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ing knowledge of some vocation. Of 
course, these tests are not final, and a 
pupil may change his course of study at 
any time. In this way, if a pupil does not 
like his chosen vocation, he may select an- 
other. 


Of course, in the Holland system all 
schools are free and even university edu- 
cation is free if the student can prove that 
his family can not finance his higher edu- 
cation. 


No music is taught in the public 
schools, even though Holland is a country 
of high appreciation and ability in music. 

The reason that it is not given in 
schools is that they have found a more 
satisfactory method. Symphony orchestra 
members (and every city has a symphony 
orchestra which would rank favorably 
with our Philadelphia, Boston, or New 
York orchestras), give private lessons 
after school hours for approximately 
thirty cents an hour. These men are 
really experts in their field. Then, to de- 
velop appreciation for fine music, there is 
some concert each Saturday afternoon, 
open to the public. 


Is there home economics in the school ? 
No, the schools do not attempt to do a job 
which the home is better prepared to do, 
this man states. They reason that if a 
home is such that home economics is 
needed for improvement, the chances are 
that all the school subjects in that field 
would not change that condition. 


When a pupil enters high school (at 
our seventh grade level), he begins study- 
ing in his chosen field at once, with only 
the most necessary subjects along with 
that. Too general an education is not 
looked upon with favor in Holland. 


This Hollander also stated that we 


spoiled our pupils too much. When asked 


for an explanation, he had this reply, 
“Our pupils go to school eleven months 
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out of the year. They attend school from 
8 a. m. until 3:30 p. m., and never do they 
have less than two hours home work. 
They learn to study and concentrate. 
Americans don’t.” 


This critic ‘of American education went 
on to say that never before did America 
need specialized, trained men as now. 
Whether the war ends or continues, 
whether the United States enters or not, 
that need is going to increase. 


Holland considers its method very 
democratic, for part of the duty of a 
democracy is to help fit every man to his 
place in society. He claimed that it is 
much more democratic to weed out the 
unfit at the sixth grade level and prepare 
them for something which they are cap- 
able of doing than to wait until college 
level and dash their hopes. 


Their college life is quite different from 
ours also. They work for no degrees. 
They study only for a mastery of one 
particular subject field. In college much 
of their most valuable work is done 
through student “clubs” (much in the 
manner of the old English coffee house 
discussions), which meet from 10 p. m. 
until 5 or 6 a. m. each night. Classes are 
not compulsory, but instead every one 
works for that mastery of his subject. 
When he feels that he knows the subject 
thoroughly, he may stand an examination 
on it at any time. 


NOTE: The name of the person inter- 
viewed has not been mentioned in this article 
for a very obvious reason. He still has rela- 
tives in Holland, living’ under the Nazi 
regime, but by this time he is aboard a troop 
ship, headed by England to fight to regain 
this Holland of which he spoke—F. G. D. 
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To Teachers, Principals 
And Superintendents 


By R. E. JAGGERS, 


National Education Association, 
Director for Kentucky 


Wr YOU LOOKED on the page of the 
JOURNAL which gives the list of coun- 
ties, cities, and schools which have 100% 
enrollments in the National Education 
Association? I dared to tell the President 
of the N. E. A. that Kentucky would 
double last year’s membership. There 
were 3,606 members from Kentucky in 
1940-41. We want 7,500 in 1941-42. I 
have had notice of the 100% enrollments 
in 14 counties, 20 cities and 12 schools in 
other counties and cities, representing be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 members. 


Every county, city, or school which en- 
rolls all of its teachers will receive a 
special certificate indicating that 100% 
enrollment. Would it not be a fine tribute 
to our state if at the close of the 1941-42 
school year 7,500 teachers could be said 
to hold membership in the District, State, 
and National Education Association? Let’s 
enroll before Christmas! 





Education is the basis of genuine pro- 
duction of wealth. The cultural level of 
the masses of the people is the foundation 
of good business. 
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Legislative Objectives 


The Executive Committee of the 
N. E. A. Legislative Commission has 
formulated the following legislative ob- 
jectives for the year 1941-42: 


1. Exemption of teachers and school 
administrators from the provisions of 
the Hatch Act. 


2. For states that do not have teacher 
retirement systems, make possible on an 
optional state-wide basis the inclusion of 
teachers under any extension of the Social 
Security Act to cover employees of state 
and local governments, and provide for 
the protection of existing teacher retire- 
ment systems through exemption from in- 
clusion under the Social Security Act, or 
by other necessary protective provisions, 
continue to promote the enactment of 
state legislation to provide actuarily 
sound, adequate teacher retirement sys- 
tems. 


3. Federal financial assistance to the 
states for elementary and _ secondary 
schools to lessen inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity among and within the 
states. The needs for Federal funds are 
for general elementary and secondary 
schools, for schools in defense areas, for 
meeting Federal Court requirements re- 
specting salaries of Negro teachers, 
schools for children of migratory workers, 
schools for children of Federal employees 
residing on Federal properties, and pro- 
gram for persons 16 years of age and 
over who have not attained a fourth-grade 
education (the minimum standard tre- 
quired under Selective Service regula- 
tions). 
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George Rogers Clark Memorial Movement Warmly Endorsed 
By Hon. J. W. Brooker in Letter to Educators in Kentucky 


The purpose of this letter is to call your attention again to the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial Movement, which is being sponsored in Kentucky by The 


f the Filson Club, under the able direction of Mr. Hambleton Tapp, General Chair- 
is . man and Director. It is my judgment that this Movement affords all of the 
; school people of Kentucky a splendid opportunity to do a noble, patriotic 
service which will propagate the finest Americanism. 
school 
ns of Masses of people throughout the state are now becoming interested in the 
Movement. After all, General Clark was the Washington of the West; he 
eachet saved Kentucky; conquered an empire for the nation; lived in Kentucky, lies 
on an buried in Kentucky. The Movement, it now appears will succeed, Mr. Ham- 
ion of bleton Tapp reports that approximately ninety counties of the state have been 
Social organized, that most of the superintendents have adopted the school plan of 
ge the Movement for their school systems and have begun working. Kentucky’s 
sation: children, thrilled always by Clark’s noble heroism and sacrifices, are delighted 
om in- to be given the opportunity to have a part in the fine enterprise. 
ie The plan to raise funds for the Movement is very simple. Teachers are asked 
a a to teach the life of General Clark; School children will be given an oppor- 


uarily tunity to contribute five pennies each, and teachers twenty-five pennies; in 
t sys- addition where possible schools may present some form of entertainment, the 
proceeds to be contributed toward the Movement. 


» I wish to endorse heartily the Movement again and to suggest that all school 


ndar nail? ' 
+ officials and children enter into it fervently, thus helping to make it a complete 
n the success in the entire state. The stimulation of patriotism and Americanism 


ls are which your efforts in behalf of the Movement achieve, will amply compensate 
ndaty for the labors expended. 

s, for 
S re- 
chers, 
rkers, 
oyees 


pro- 
and J. W. Brooker, 


rrade , ; . 
‘ Superintendent Public Instruction. 


“a JWB:CK 
gula- 


Very truly yours, 
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The Responsibility of Parents in Rearing 
A Mentally Deficient Child 


The most outstanding idiosyncrasy of 
parents, rearing a mentally retarded child, 
is the tendency to tenaciously and deliber- 
ately blind themselves to the child’s actual 
mental status. Invariably, when the child 
reaches school age and is brought to 
school, the teacher is informed very em- 
phatically that Willie or Mary is perfectly 
normal but “‘a little slow catching on,” 
Or very “nervous” and, consequently, 
should be treated accordingly. The first 
day of school is hardly over, however, 
until the teacher has correctly diagnosed 
the case as “mental deficiency.” 


Parents of such type children usually 
have a false sense of pride. They feel 
the lack of the child’s mental equipment 
is a reflection upon themselves. This 
should not be. Mental deficiency is not 
necessarily hereditary. Some of the most 
brilliant, intellectual citizens are parents 
of mentally defective children. 


The mentally retarded group, thanks to 
our modern educational progress, is being 
given every advantage in the schoolroom. 
There they spend about six hours a day. 
The remaining eighteen hours is supposed 
to be spent under the guidance of the 
parents. 


The most astonishing fact I have been 
forced to face is: parents of this type 
children believe they have fully acquitted 
themselves of all educational responsi- 
bility when they have placed the child 
under a teacher especially trained to guide 
retarded children. It never occurs to the 
parents they should shoulder, at least, two- 
thirds of this educational progress; that 
they should have actual knowledge of 
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By Mrs. L. H. MULLIGAN, 
A Mother, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


what the teacher is attempting to achieve 
in the way of mental advancement; or, 
that it is their duty to spend one or more 
hours with the child each day after he re- 
turns from school to help him understand 
the instructions he received that day. 
Such a thing as purchasing books and 
studying them, so as to be able to assist 
the child, never enters their minds. 
Parents must be educated to understand 
these simple facts. I believe this phase 
of P. T. A. work should be given much 
more serious thought and publicity by the 
thinking mothers, and that literature bear- 
ing on the subject ought to be compiled 
and put before all P. T. A. organizations. 


Parents should be honest with the 
teacher; admit the child is not mentally 
alert. If a physician has been consulted, 
give all the facts. See that the child is 
placed with a group of exceptional chil- 
dren so that he may receive individual at- 
tention. They should discuss the habits 
of the child and disclose his particular 
traits. It is important for the teacher to 
know whether he is honest or steals; 
whether he exhibits rage or is morose; or 
has immoral tendencies. All these facts 
will serve as a guide to the teacher in 
visualizing the child’s character and she 
will be better able to build up and tear 
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down the “kinks.” Parents ought also be 
made to understand a child should never 
be placed under the supervision of a maid 
or nurse for mental training. Outside the 
schoolroom this prerogative belongs to 
parents alone. They must be made to 
realize that under no circumstances should 
a child be laughed at or made fun of. 
Irreparable damage has been caused by 
this one act. Every teacher appreciates 
the fact that many a child who might have 
advanced to a higher mental rating is a 
lost asset, simply because he was afraid 
of being ridiculed and has developed a 
severe case of inferiority. 

I have a mentally deficient child. When 
she reached school age I visited many 
schools which make a speciality of this 
type of education. Some were very much 
worth while, but their prices were pro- 
hibitive; others of medium range price 
were wholly unsuited. After much de- 
liberation and investigation I placed Grace 
in the Johnson Public School, because I 
was impressed by the teacher and the work 
of her pupils. 

When she entered the class, my daugh- 
ter’s mentality was that of a child three 
years of age. She was handicapped 
further by poor vision (corrected by 
glasses) and a speech defect. By my full 
co-operation with her teacher, Grace 
achieved a development of two years 
mental age in the first two school years. 
She progressed until she could read fourth 
grade readers, do some adding, spell third 
grade words, and conform perfectly to 
school regulations. When I studied with 
her two or more hours a day, it was re- 
markable how she overcame some of her 
handicaps in speech. 

I am going into detail to prove the truth 
of my statement—parents are primarily 
responsible for children not progressing. 

It became imperative that I accept a 
position. Naturally, this deprived me of 
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continued close contact with Grace's 
teacher and with Grace. When I returned 
home from the office the child was tired. 
It is an acknowledged fact that this type 
of child tires very easily and his mind 
simply goes blank. No matter how much 
effort I exerted very little was accom- 


plished. 


Grace has been out of school for a year. 
She is now 19 years old. She attended 
the ungraded room for approximately 
eight years and had attained the height 
of her academic achievement. This is a 
concrete example of what parental assist- 
ance means to the teacher and to the 
child. My most urgent plea to all educa- 
tional bodies is: Use every means possi- 
ble to educate the parents of exceptional 
children to co-operate with the teacher of 
their child and help him with his work. 
It is with poignant regret I realize I can- 
not give my child the time she actually 
needs. I hope Lady Luck will once more 
smile upon me and that I shall be privi- 
ledged to devote hours to my little girl. 


It might be of interest to teachers of 
this group to know just what I looked for 
and expected of a teacher of the Excep- 
tional Class. It might also astonish them 
that I expected so much. My only apology 
is, mother-love is selfish and _ ruthless 
where an afflicted child is concerned. It 
demands the superlative in its quest of 
advancement for its child. 


The principal attributes I looked for in 
teachers of this Ungraded Class were: 


1. A teacher especially trained to teach this 
type of child. (An ordinary grade teacher 
will not. suffice.) 


2. A teacher whose class is limited to no 
more than fifteen pupils. (Where indi- 
vidual instruction is absolutely necessary, 
even this number crowds the teacher to 
her capacity to develop the child.) 
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3. <A teacher 

of tranquility and poise; 

with a well modulated voice; 

patience a-plenty; 

a knowledge of child psychology; 

complete self-control ; 

sympathy, yet firmness in handling re- 
fractory children; 

the will-power to insist that the child 
accomplish the task given him (with- 
out distracting the rest of the class) ; 

a keen sense of humor; and 

a mind open to suggestions. 


You have perhaps surmised from the 
above that teachers of my requirements 
are rare; however, we do have many of 
them. We also know that their work is 
arduous and, in many instances, not ap- 


preciated. It is their trial to sit day after 
day with the plodders, the little minds 
groping in the dark. It is their task to 
patiently go over and over the same thing, 
day in and day out; to see little or no 
progress and still go on trying and hoping 
that, sooner or later, the groping mind 
will show evidence of developing. 


Teachers who devote their time and 
talents to this field of education must con- 
fess their task is anything but a “snap.” 
However, of these courageous pioneers— 
opening up avenues of clear thinking to 
the retarded class—may history record 
their achievements; and posterity pay to 
them an incalculable debt. 





Growth in the Classroom 


evaluation in education. This defi- 
nition given by Dr. I. A. Helseth, Profes- 
sor of Education in College of William 
and Mary, I think is very clear, “Evalua- 
tion is good common sense applied in re- 
gard to thinking about a situation.” It 
is looking for values, children, teacher, 
everybody looking for values, tying up 
with something worth-while. Teacher 
and children evaluating together get a 
good solid value. Of course evaluation 
should be continuous and be as infinitely 
varied as it is in every day life situations. 
The teacher should be concerned with the 
question of obtaining the largest values 
possible from the experience he is giving 
the children, by teaching them to make 
the largest possible application of these 
experiences. 
Evaluation should focus on the im- 
provement of pupil self-direction. The 
progressive minded teacher will want to 


W E HEAR TO-DAY a great deal about 
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By Miss JENNIE Foc, 


Stephen Foster School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


develop in himself or herself the experi- 
mental procedure which places evaluation 
in its true relation to genuine child 
growth. The kingdom of values is within 
human experience, democratic principles 
at the heart of its philosophy. 


Dr. Edwin Lee, Director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, says, ‘‘All 
or part of the function of education is to 
further the adjustment of the individual 
to the environment in which he must live 
and that education must undertake to pro- 
mote his growth and development in every 
respect.” The starting point is with the 
little child. So in the experience given to 
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children we must continuously try to re- 
late the learning acquired to everyday life. 
It is wrong that children should be strang- 
ers to the beauty of people, of hills and 
sky and sea; that we should, in our ignor- 
ance and fear shut out harmonies that 
dwell in work and play, in everyday life. 


In a first grade group, I tried this ex-- 


perience—‘“A Study of Dogs,” as lan- 
guage work, Dr. Paul McKee says, “one’s 
experiences are the meanings that one 
should write and talk about. So this ex- 
perience we tried to carry out in that way. 
Stories and pictures of dogs were brought 
in from newspapers and magazines. Books 
from the homes and library, together with 
the books we owned and other literature 
we had. We had a small library in our 
room, which gave much information. The 
children lent their books to this library 
so that the children who did not have so 
many books could borrow them; in this 
way they learned sharing with others. 
Relations of the children in other cities 
heard of their study about dogs and sent 
in much material we could use. Much 
was learned from the dogs the children 
owned. 

In this experience the children learned 
the value of dogs to mankind and de- 
veloped an attitude of care for their well 
being. One story, “The Dog Is Trained to 
Lead the Blind.” Another ‘‘Laddie,’’ who 
grieved for his master when he went to 
the army. Many stories of this kind 
brought keen, intense and vital interest. 
All the discussing and doing came out of 
their souls. They learned a greater affec- 
tion for one another. In the experience 
a series of endeavors and explorations 
were involved and included in such a way 
that each step opened up a new field. Of 
course the activity as the stimulus and 
center of learning brought about social 
contact, communication and co-operation. 
We found conditions which called out 
self-educative activity. The teacher co- 
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operated with the activities of the children 
so that they had learning as their conse- 
quence. We made scrapbooks, charts, | 
posters and dog houses or kennels. Draw- 
ing had its place. 

Many experiences have proven to me 
that what the child comes in contact with 
he makes a part of himself and that he 
builds into himself by the feeling process, 
this reaching out and touching, this grasp- 
ing and urge to find out, finding his way 
toward self-knowledge and more and 
more intelligent self-direction. And 
often an impossible situation has been 
made possible. It also has proven to me 
that an important factor is opportunity 
for expression and cultivation of the in- 
tellect in terms of activity and hand work. 
There was loving sympathy and under- 
standing, which gave the children con- 
fidence and courage. 

Perhaps the greatest value in this ex- 
perience was the part it played in reform- 
ing a troublesome boy. I saw decided im- 
provement in his work and behavior. In 
this concept of growth a creative and 
functional attack was made rather than a 
mechanical and formal one. The entire 
class was given pleasure and new experi- 
ence. There certainly was open-gates of 
enthusiasm and spirited investigation. I 
could see wholesome growth conditions. 
Many lessons of unselfishness and thought- 
fulness were learned. So the experience 
seemed to be a very flexible plan, meet- 
ing the needs of the children as they 
arose in what seemed to be the most effec- 
tive way.( To have growth in the class- 
room the teacher must undertake to pro- 
mote the child’s growth and development 
in every respect. The child must be 
equipped with such facts, knowledge and 
skills and with such habits, attitudes and 
appreciations as will best enable him to 
live as an efficient member of the social 
group. It is the adjusted individual who 
is the effective citizen. 
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English Literature and the Local 


Cultural Heritage 


EVELOPING a sense of history should 
be an objective implicit in the high 
school course of English literature. For 
pupils to perceive in their own community 
and in their everyday acts, the results of 
traditions initiated during the days of 
Beowulf, Chaucer, Shakespeare, or Mil- 
ton, will help to vitalize the otherwise 
remote, colorless pages of a literature 
book. Gaining a consciousness of their 
own surnames and physical appearances 
will help them realize their continuity 
with the pre-Norman peoples of England. 
Many conventions of etiquette and habits 
of dress are direct heritages from the 
times of Chaucer or of Shakespeare. The 
medieval castle is still to be found in much 
of our public architecture. Most of our 
churches were prepared for during the 
period of middle-class turmoil which con- 
ditioned the works of Milton and Bunyan. 
These inheritances from our British past 
are present in every part of Kentucky. 
Our British family names are memen- 
toes of the conquests over England. The 
marches of Roman legions are commemo- 
rated in names like ‘Chester,’ “Win- 
chester,” ‘Chesterfield,’ “Leicester,” and 
“Lancaster”; it is easy to pick from these, 
the “‘castra’’ or camp that Caesar’s armies 
threw up each night for protection. Pupils 
appreciate discovering that their ancestry 
and homes in England centuries ago, can 
be ascertained by the syllables in their 
names. “Thorpe” or “By” are common 
endings from the Danish conquests of 
eastern England; and “Ton” or “Ham” 
are usual suffixes for the Saxon midland 
and southern coastal shires. “Shelby,” 
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By Harcis WESTERFIELD, 


The Department of English, 
Garth High School, 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


“Thorpe,” “Oldham,” and “Hampton” 
are everyday Kentucky names. Cornwall 
was subdued by the Anglo-Saxons very 
late in the centuries of Teutonic con- 
quests; and to this day, many surnames of 
that county are differentiated from the 
other British appellations by peculiar pre- 
fixes. Scott has written this distich in 
““Woodstock”’: 


“By tre, pen, and ben, 
Ye may know the Cornishmen.” 


“Penn,” “Pendleton,” ‘‘Pengilly,” and 
“Binford” are possibly Cornish names. 
“Wick” or “Wich” as in “Wickford,” 
“Wickham,” or “Norwich” may be merely 
a name for an inlet or creek; or prouder 
still, it may have belonged to some de- 
scendant of the helmed marauding Vik- 
ings or “Wickings” who raided England. 


It is perhaps something of a surprise 
for the Christian young Kentuckian to 
realize that he has been habitually using 
the names of long extinct heathen Saxon 
and Norse gods in his conversation: 
Wednesday (Woden), Thursday (Thor), 
and Friday (Freya). “Thurston” (the 
altar of Thor) and “Thurman” (the man 
or priest of Thor) are not infrequent 
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names in Kentucky. Here it is appropri- 
ate to point out to the class, that while 
the tall, blonde, light-haired, blue-eyed 
German or Nordic types predominate in 
Kentucky as in England, there are also 
many of the small, quick, alert, dark 
Welsh or Celtic folk quite distinct in ap- 
pearance. Besides the Cornish names al- 
ready mentioned, Owens, Jones, Price, 
Morgan, Griffith, Evans, Vaughan, and 
Lewis are typical Celtic names—or Welsh, 
to be exact. Many pupils are named for 
counties in the British Isles; and they may 
delight in encyclopedia studies of their an- 
cestral locality. Kent, Wiltshire, Shrop- 
shire, Somerset, and Cornwall (England), 
Galloway, Sutherland, and Renfrew 
(Scotland), and Flint (Wales) are names 
often to be found in Kentucky. Space 
will hardly permit a further discussion of 
the fascinating study of names. 

The peaceful greetings we give our 
associates and even the buttons on our 
coat-sleeves, strangely enough, hark back 
to medieval and Renaissance ages of civil 
violence. We clasp our right hands when 
introduced to a stranger because our an- 
cestors were suspicious of one another. 
Since they wielded weapons in the 
stronger or right hand, a grip with the 
empty palm signified that they had peace- 
ful intentions. We doff our hats to ladies 
because feudal lords distrusted their 
armored retainers. When a knight came 
to render homage to his liege, he un- 
bolted his helmet and carried it in his 
hand; thus he would be vulnerable if he 
attempted treachery to his superior, who 
kept his own head protected. The useless 
but customary little buttons at our wrist 
are no far cry from Romeo’s encounter 
with Tybalt on the Shakespearean stage. 
After travellers imported the science of 
the duello from Italy, many an Eliza- 
bethan gallant found himself sorely im- 
peded in a broil by long, ornamental 
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sleeves that hampered his swordplay. One 
survivor of such an encounter, no doubt 
a Thomas Edison to his fellows, must 
have conceived a clever device of button- 
ing back his cuff. Even sartorial decora- 
tions, handclasps, and tipping the hat to 
a lady—are all heritages from the Dark 
Ages of Britain. 


The Norman invaders of England 
clinched their victory at Hastings by erect- 
ing magnificent stone castles. Since the 
natives of England were familiar neither 
with constructing or demolishing masonry, 
they bowed more gracefully to William 
the Conqueror and his followers. Today, 
Garth High School in Georgetown, 
modern as it is with a facade of steel- 
framed glass and cheerful red brick, still 
recalls the pride and stateliness of the 
medieval castle. Two high towers give 
it strength and majesty. They are coun- 
terparts of those medieval turrets that our 
ancestors piled high to render more difh- 
cult an assault with scaling ladders. 
These towers project several feet from the 
building to afford long-dead archers a 
chance to clear attacks on otherwise un- 
defended sections of the wall by enfilade 
fire. The narrow, tall decorative open- 
ings in these towers were once loopholes 
for bowmen centuries ago. Parapets are 
topped with coping-stones; once they 
would have been shelters for defenders 
hurling missiles on storming-parties, or, 
as in Ivanhoe, to pry loose on attackers 
as a last recourse. What is said here of 
a high school holds true of many church 
buildings and private dwellings, especially 
those of the last century in Kentucky. 


The comparative strength of the vari- 
ous religious denominations in many Ken- 
tucky towns will help make vivid the 
careers of Milton, Bunyan, and Pope, as 
well as the triumph of the British middle- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Educating Youth to 
National Problems 


ODAY, democracy the world around is 

engaged in a fateful struggle—a strug- 
gle with the forces of despotism and re- 
action. All the fruits of more than a 
century and a half of effort to develop 
the democratic way of life are at this 
moment in deadly jeopardy. Once again 
the autocrats, the tyrants, and the dicta- 
tors seek to ride roughshod over the libet- 
ties of hundreds of millions of people. 
They proclaim an ancient doctrine in 
modern terms—men are but means to 
ends, not ends in themselves; citizens are 
but slaves of the State, minions of the 
dictator, pawns in a national power game. 

Mindful of the perils without, and of 
the problems within our land, we reaffirm 
as a nation our faith in democracy, pledge 
ourselves anew to lift high its banner, if 
need be to man its ramparts, convinced as 
were our fathers of old that democracy is 
worth defending with our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor. 

Can we give our youth such a vision 
of the meaning and possibilities of this 
democratic way of life as to capture their 
loyalties and channel their enthusiasms? 
To communicate that understanding, and 
to inspire that exalted vision of democracy 
is the primary task of public education 
today. 

We may as well admit that public edu- 
cation has not adequately educated youth 
to meet the new national problems. The 
system has been extended and elaborated 
largely in response to the pressure of am- 
bitious parents anxious to have their off- 
spring enter the professions and white- 
collar jobs. 
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By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 


It (the problem of education) must be 
faced and solved where young people 
live, and through sound national policies. 
It is related to a dozen so-called national 
problems—farm surpluses, unused plant 
capacity, foreign trade, banking and fi- 
nance, homemaking and birth control, 
bureaucracy and paternalism, social secur- 
ity and monopoly. All these problems are 
part of the central issue which may be 
put as briefly as this: Education for what? 


In recent years there has been a sort of 
war on between education and the society 
of which it is a part. Education on the 
one side has been trying to maintain its 
traditional purposes of making youth 
productive, creative, ready to make things, 
build things, organize, serve. Society on 
the other hand has been building fences 
to somehow keep youth out of the arena 
of creative work, to prevent them from 
flooding the country with the products of 
their trained energies. 


Suddenly within the past few months 
the picture has changed. In the name of 
national defense, opportunities are opened 
up. Factory manufacturers vie with one 
another in a mad scramble to secure skilled 
workmen, trained people. They find that 
there are not enough to go around. They 
say to the schools: Train them, and 
quickly. This is the kind of message that 
gives sense and order to an educational 
system; it answers in part the question— 
education for what? 
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This is a temporary emergency answer, 
but it offers an integrating purpose around 
which to reunite education and society. 


While we hurriedly train youth and 
adults to meet the primary problem of 
national defense it is also the task of edu- 
cation to enlighten the minds of millions 
and prepare them for a citizenship capa- 
ble of making democracy work in solving 
the complex problems related to the cen- 
tral issue of organizing men and materials 
efficiently. This does not depreciate the 
part of education which is concerned with 
the appreciation of culture, music and 
beauty. Culture dries up in a community 
where the people are forced into idleness. 
Culture is related to work and creation 
and a society which shuts millions out of 
the business of creation cannot build a 
vigorous culture. Culture attempts to read 
meanings into men’s actions and creations. 
It cannot be taught apart from work and 
struggle, effort and construction. 


Some of the problems to which modern 
educators must address themselves are 
these: 


1. The complex issues of citizenship 
cannot any longer be assigned merely to 
high school and college courses in politi- 
cal science, civics and history. The school 
system must cease to be merely for chil- 
dren and young people. It must be or- 
ganized for adults as well. Its plant facil- 
ities must be kept open and operating in 
the interest of preparing men and women 
as well as children and young people to 
function efficiently vocationally, avoca- 
tionally and civically. 


2. No high school serving 50 or 100 
students can possibly afford to offer di- 
versified training facilities. A certain 
amount of consolidation of school units 
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can help materially to provide efficient or- 
ganizations of secondary education. Even 
large high schools cannot afford to de- 
velop training facilities for all of the 
specializations, 


For example, we need perhaps only two 
or three completely up-to-date, first-class, 
thoroughly-equipped, specialized schools 
in a given state where young people may 
be efficiently trained in all of the print- 
ing and allied occupations. To try to teach 
printing and its complicated allied arts in 
every community would require a waste- 
ful expenditure on buildings, equipment 
and instructors. The dilemma is usually 
solved by giving an inadequate training 
which does not fit the learner for real 
competence. 


3. Some practical means must be 
found to enable students to pursue 
specialized education in schools located 
away from their homes. 


Three practical methods are suggested: 


(1) A public works program to provide 
part-time jobs which will enable the student 
to take care of his board, room, and clothing 
while he spends the major part of his time 
in the educational plant. 


(2) The scholarship method to enable the 
student to concentrate full time in the school 
program. Scholarships could be paid for by 
the students themselves out of future earnings 
or they could be paid for by taxes. In a society 
that needs trained people a_ tax-supported 
scholarship system makes sense. 


(3) Individual self-support through part- 
time private work. In a society where no un- 
employment is tolerated—where the demand 
for willing workers is always greater than the 
supply—any 15 year old could get himself a 
part-time job and earn while learning. But we 
do not as yet have that kind of society. There- 
fore we may have to adopt, on a wider scale 
than ever before, one or both of the first two 
methods. 
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4. The fourth problem I submit is 
this: To recapture the balanced educa- 
tional scheme which began to develop in 
our agrarian democracy and which pro- 
vided for both study and work in proper 
correlation. Youth at a very early age 
undertook responsibilities and began to 
count in the scheme of things. The work 
had three major characteristics: First, it 
was vitally needed by those who did it; 
second, it gave compensation in the direct 
utilization of the product; and third, it 
was diversified, so that the learners moved 
from the simple tasks to the more com- 
plex in a natural progression. 

Educational statesmanship must now 
consider the problem of developing more 
ways and means of relating significant 
work to an academic program, or of cre- 
ating many more educative experiences in 
which responsible work habits are closely 
and continuously integrated with study. 
This means opening the windows of the 
school and saying, in effect, to many 
youth: “Out there are millions of tasks 
that need to be done, services to be per- 
formed. You can go out there part-time 
and do your share. What you do out 
there will be a definite part of your edu- 
cation; that is, it will be a part of a well- 
balanced program of experiences designed 
to help you to grow as rapidly as possible 
in your technical abilities, your under- 
standing of life, and in your feeling of 
responsibility for community welfare.” 

If we could say this to youth we would 
have answered much of the problem of 
integrating the school and the community. 

What I have been saying up to this 
point is that a vital and comprehensive 
educational program must stress these two 
complementary elements—education for 
work, and education by and through 
work. 

5. A fifth point to which I would 
direct the attention of educational en- 
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gineers is the problem of making America 
ready for a fruitful use of leisure. This 
calls for the adaptation of the school sys- 
tem to the needs of both young people 
and older people. It means in my judg- 
ment the operation of school facilities full- 
time as centers of leisure activity and 
learning. 


Immature people will undoubtedly as- 
sume that they will enjoy the leisure by 
going to the movies, being entertained, 
doing nothing in particular and aping the 
idle rich. A mature judgment tells us 
that the “idle rich” are not happy—not 
because they are rich but because they are 
idle and uncreative. Mature judgment 
will tell us that recreation is only signif- 
cant when it supplements creative exer- 
tion. The new leisure, therefore, must 
include the opportunity for creative work. 


We have been following the will-o’-the- 
wisp notion that humankind wants to re- 
tire, be entertained, enjoy life, be served, 
avoid dangers and difficulty and let the 
rest of the world go by. This false Val- 
halla of the prolonged vacation has been 
rudely challenged by the dictators. They 
have gone back to the primitive reality 
that man wants to create, organize, work, 
risk, struggle, build, plant, grow, and har- 
vest. The fact that they have harnessed 
this fundamental notion to a diabolical 
war machine in the interest of a regi- 
mented ant-hill system of society should 
not blind us to the fact that their follow- 
ers respond to the call to create some- 
thing. Their people like the idea that 
there is more work to be done than there 
are hands available to do it. They like 
the sense of assurance which comes from 
the certainty that they have a place in the 
scheme of things. Their education, bad as 
it is from many points of view, has this 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Vagaries of a College 


Professor's Mind 


HE WRITER stood on the banks of 

the Ohio looking across the river to 
the other side. It was fall in “old Ken- 
tucke,” and the panorama was beautiful. 
There moved the Ohio, waters slowly 
rolling down to Cincinnati, Memphis, 
New Orleans, and out to sea. What a 
hallowed spot! Here is the place, Mays- 
ville (formerly Limestone), where early 
settlers came down the Ohio, landed and 
moved on horseback across the beautiful 
“Blue Grass” country to settle at Bryan’s 
Station, Fort Harrod, and Boonesborough. 
My thoughts on the early struggle of the 
settlers pounded through my mind with 
the force of a “Blitzkrieg.” But the 
writer is not a historian. My thoughts 
then went into the usual channels—the 
problems concerning education. A teacher 
naturally comes back to his field for orien- 
tation. I began again to scan the distance 
across the river and I saw a beautiful 
school building. There were spacious 
grounds! Many children playing there, 
in swings, on teeter-totters, and roller 
coasters. The building and playground 
equipment looked new from my vantage 
point—I began to be happy that children 
could enjoy life to such an extent. They 
were building up their bodies to stand the 
rigors of adult life. 


The caprices of one’s mind often leads 
him far afield. Having been a World 
War veteran, my thoughts skipped like 
electric sparks across three thousand miles 
of water, and I could imagine nothing 
there comparable to what was before my 
eyes—over there one finds “blackouts,” 
which darken the soul of every human 
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being. The entire social order is dis- 
turbed at every point. One can afford to 
dwell on such thoughts only momentarily. 
Hence, for the second time I whip my 
mind back into the channel—the channel 
of education. I began to carry on within 
myself a series of questions. There was 
no one present to answer but nature; so, 
the questions and the answers alike, were 
silent. Across the river lies Ohio, a few 
hundred yards away. What does a state 
boundary mean? Suppose a child should 
move from Kentucky across this narrow 
strip of water, what differences in educa- 
tion would there be? Would he get bet- 
ter instruction? Would he have more of 
everything in education to help him pre- 
pare for his life ahead? The answer is, 
I am persuaded, he would get 5.6 times 
more in Ohio in the way of educational 
opportunities. On examining the educa- 
tional efficiency of the seven states which 
border Kentucky we find a Kentucky child 
would be benefitted in any direction in 
which he might migrate—for example he 
would find the following differences: 


Ea ai ct ct hs 2 8 Ion ache Sey ee £5 
Here) eae Seles: OR oe ieee tome eo eae 3.2 
INRISS CNT le cee 2 0 eh daa ee 15 
OF Ca) ae na nO Pee a Se OPT ne 5.6 
TINCRIANES SOC et So 1 Nae dk 11 
TS spices enctein sta conignannnniciinoinorneanbetaines 1.1 
TO: I i eninithsinrccinninncenrasenininveseni 1.5 
Why should these conditions exist? 


What a difference in educational oppor- 
tunities a narrow span of water makes 
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between these children. I can see what a 
difference a span of three thousand miles 
would make with American children and 
children on the other Continent; but I 
am unable to see why a narrow span 
should make so much difference in 
America! Often it is not a body of water 
which separates the states, but only an 
imaginary line set up by the surveyor from 
bench mark to bench mark. 

Then I began to ruminate about the 
teacher. This boundary line also makes 
for great inequalities pertaining to the 
teachers. Again taking the seven border- 
ing states, we find the following figures 
representing the average monthly salaries. 
Only one is lower than Kentucky—Ten- 
nessee. Monthly salaries: 








Le ee Cee eee ne ee $114.08 
I ainsi laricesiihiniatinttitiands 107.83 
2 OTL Ee eee eee es 87.33 
NORMED rere Ree eh eI re 126.83 
AULD SSS Se eee eee eee eee 59.83 
re 67.50 
RE ID sisscscisteicaniervnnseninniiinssnianin 90.92 
BIN: sitcciencncrenncareonenisininnemmmeenenoninciis 65.58 


Aside from salary inequalities let us 
look at the problem of teacher retirement. 
If a teacher teaches fifteen years in Ken- 
tucky, she knows she is bound down to 
the soil for five more years. She must 
do her twenty years within one common- 
wealth, or else she loses her old-age com- 
pensation. The same may be said of 
teachers who may want to migrate to Ken- 
tucky. A corollary arose from this ques- 
tion. Does this not make for teacher 
tenure? It possibly does; but, since Ken- 
tucky has no teacher tenure law, it goes 
for naught in this state at least. But why 
do not fifteen years taught in Kentucky 
and five years taught in Ohio constitute 
twenty years of service in teaching? One 
gives twenty years of faithful service to 
American youth. Why should this nar- 
row boundary validate the one and negate 
the other? The conclusion to which the 
writer comes while standing on this prom- 
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ontory, with all the engaging scenery be- 
fore his eyes, was that the question of 
education in America is national in scope. 
The opportunities in one state should be 
relatively comparable to those of all the 
other states, and a national organization 
for teacher retirement seems advisable. 

The writer is in favor of local au- 
tonomy so long as it makes for progress; 
but here are some conditions which, by 
and large, if left to separate states will 
never be properly settled. 

Once more I come back to the problem 
which originally occupied my mind. That 
is, the problem of inequality in educa- 
tional opportunities for ‘the child. Ken- 
tuckians are a proud people, proud of 
their heritage and accomplishments. Here 
is a state rich in natural resources and 
rich in the spiritual and cultural things of 
life. But what a paradox! One of the 
greatest states in America; yet, such a low 
ranking state in education. Apparently 
Kentuckians want education, but they 
seem to place it second or third on the 
list. Kentuckians are prone to put the 
horse, tobacco, and coal on the throne. 
When we have crowned these potentates 
king, then we are willing to render our 
full measure towards education. 

On this beautiful day in fall the 
vagaries of my mind played upon my 
emotions and my reason. In conclusion, 
the writer wondered if a small voice 
should be raised on these points, by a 
“high private in the rear ranks,” would 
its sound die away amid the clang and din 
of this machine and material age. Per- 
haps the impact of my modest ideas upon 
the world will make no more impression 
than my silent thinking affected the en- 
vironment as I stood on the hill looking 
through space across the lazy Ohio River. 
But I have timidly spoken ‘‘my mind,” 
and that is, to me, an inner satisfaction 
which is an accomplishment though 
limited in its scope. 
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Teachers Retirement System 


HE FOLLOWING principles should 

guide all interested parties in the 
operation and maintenance of the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System: 


1. That the benefits of the Retirement 
System are a part of the consideration for 
which a teacher trains himself and re- 
mains in the teaching profession. 

2. That the percentage of salary paid 
by the teacher and matched by the State 
should be held in trust, intact and properly 
invested until that particular teacher dies, 
leaves the profession or retires. 

3. That when a teacher retires, the pres- 
ent worth of the whole amount of his 
annuities, based upon life expectancy, 
should immediately be set up in the 
Allowance Reserve Fund and held for his 
benefit until death. 

4, That in consideration of the advan- 
tages and provisions of the Retirement 
Act, the teacher-member makes a definite 


By N. O. KIMBLER, 


Secretary, 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
* 


contribution of salary monthly or an- 
nually. 

5. That the State’s contribution is not 
a gift or a pension, but a consideration for 
which the public gets “value received,” 
due to the provisions of the Retirement 
Act and the like contribution of the 
teacher. 

6. That the Membership and Prior 
Service Certificate, legally issued, consti- 
tutes a valid contract with definite con- 
siderations by both parties—the teacher 
and the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

7. That the Retirement System shall be 
so supported and operated that it will be 
actuarily sound according to the best 
standards at all times. 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE ON THE INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 
OF THE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


OCTOBER 18, 1941 











DATE OF PURCHASE DESCRIPTION AMOUNT PRICE YIELD 
Previously reported: U.S. Treasury Bonds (par value)..$ 600,000 2.17% 
May 1, 1941 U. S. Treasury, 214%, Savings 

Bonds, Series “‘G,” 1953............ 50,000 100 2.50% 
May 28, 1941 U. S. Treasury, 214, 1958-56...... 32,000 100 2.50% 
June 5, 1941 U. S. Treasury, 214, 1958-56...... 100,000 102-25* 2.28% 
June 20, 1941 U. S. Treasury, 214, 1958-56...... 18,000 103-18 2.21% 
September 12, 1941 U. S. Treasury, 21/4, 1958-56...... 50,000 104-16 2.14% 
The Committee subscribed for $900,000 U. S. Treasury, 

24%, 9/15/72-67, and were allotted 121/4%........ 112,500 100 2.50% 
October 9, 1941 U. S. Treasury, 214, 1972-67...... 90,000 102-30 2.38% 
October 14, 1941 U. S. Treasury, 214, 1972-67...... 150,000 103-10 2.34% 
* Thirty-seconds of a point. Ave. Net 

TE Natienintndicunenionntan $1,202,500 Yield.... 2.30% 
Sold U. S. Treasury, 2-34, 65-60 (par) at 111-19/32 net 
and accrued interest, which totals $157,503.89............ 140,000 
Bonds on Hand $1,062,500 


N. O. KIMBLER, Secretary 
Teachers’ Retirement System 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
B. L. TREVATHAN, Chairman, 
Mary J. MAGUIRE, Member, 
E. E. SHANNON, Member. 











A New Program 


ea Ashland Junior College opened 
its doors for the fourth year to Tri- 
State youth on September 8, 1941. With 
an initial enrollment of 150, and a 
new administration, it now begins the 
broadest and most comprehensive educa- 
tional program in its history. Its cur- 
ricula have been broadened to include 
courses in Business Science; Secretarial 
Science; Industrial and Mechanical Arts. 
The latest and most modern equipment 
has been added to make the work in these 
fields equally effective with that in the 
older established liberal arts courses. 
New laboratory equipment for the physi- 
cal sciences has been added. The college 
library has been enlarged to meet the re- 
quirements of the different curricula. Its 
physical education program is one of the 
best in this section. The Ashland Junior 
College is now offering several new termi- 
nal courses in both day and night classes 
which are adequately and efficiently or- 
ganized to prepare young men and 
women for places in industry and busi- 
ness. 

In addition to these new courses the 
college also offers two years of work in 
pre-Engineering; pre-Law; pre-Medicine; 
pre-Dentistry; pre-Pharmacy; pre-Com- 
merce, and pre-Nursing. The Education 
Department prepares students to meet all 
state requirements for elementary teach- 
ers. 

Adequate provision has also been made 
for those students who do not intend to 
go further than the two-year program 
offered at the Ashland Junior College. 
Special courses in the trades and vocations 
are given for their special benefit. In 
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Ashland Junior College Initiates 


By V. L. STURGILL, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


Mechanical Drawing and other vocational 
subjects, students of the Ashland Junior 
College enjoy the special facilities of the 
new Ashland Vocational School which 
has recently been approved and organized 
under the Ashland Board of Education 
and the National Defense Program. 


The main objective of the Ashland 
Junior College is to serve the youth of the 
Tri-State area. That these youth appre- 
ciate this privilege is evident by the en- 
rollment from four states—Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Ohio, and North Caro- 
lina. This is a splendid tribute to the 
high quality of work being done in the 
College, and the varied program offered 
by it. 

The present faculty consists of twelve 
men and women, and is headed by Dean 
O. B. Dabney, a well-known and widely 
experienced Kentucky educator. Each is 
a specialist in his own field and holds the 
Ph.D. or M.A. degree from well-known 
and accepted universities. Dr. Dabney, 
the new dean, came to the Ashland Junior 
College in 1940 as head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Economics. On 
the resignation of Dr. Herbert Hazel, Dr. 
Dabney was elected as his successor. Dean 
Dabney was graduated from the Model 
High School of Richmond, Kentucky, re- 
ceived his A.B. degree at the University 
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of Kentucky; and his M.A. at Columbia 
University in New York City. His ad- 
vanced work for the Ph.D. degree was 
done in Ohio State; the University of Ken- 
tucky; University of Indiana; and in Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee. The 
latter institution conferred this degree on 
him in August, 1941. Dean Dabney has 
had a wide experience as teacher, coach of 


athletics, high school principal, and supet- 
intendent of schools. From 1929 to 1938 
Dean Dabney was superintendent of 
schools at Midway, Kentucky. 

Under his capable leadership the Ash- 
land Junior College bids fair to assume 
its place as one of the leading colleges of 
its kind in Kentucky and the Tri-State 
area. 





The University School 


HIS DEPARTMENT of the College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, 
serves as a laboratory in which students 
preparing to teach, study the growth and 
development of children. It is primarily 
an environment for children that is as 
wholesome as the University is able to 
provide. The University School is a test- 
ing ground for the theories of learning 
and teaching that appear to have possi- 
bilities for other Kentucky schools. In 
this school, those who are preparing to 
teach get their introduction to the art of 
working with children. This beginning 
is made with the help of a broadly edu- 
cated and highly professional staff of 
supervising teachers who understand chil- 
dren and who know the problems of be- 
ginning teachers. 

The supervising or critic teachers pre- 
pare materials such as bibliographies, long 
view plans, sample units, and bulletins for 
teachers in service. They work with 
teachers in service on problems that arise 
in the field. This assistance is available 
in three forms—by demonstrations and 
conferences at the University School, by 
visits to the field upon invitation, and by 
correspondence. 

The enrollment is limited to 400 chil- 
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dren ranging from four-year-olds in the 
first year of the kindergarten to eighteen- 
year-olds completing high school. The 
school is housed in the College of Educa- 
tion building. The University has com- 
plete control of it. It is administered by 
a director who is responsible to the Dean 
of the College of Education. The staff 
includes thirty well-trained persons in 
physical education, nutrition, health, men- 
tal hygiene, curriculum, art, music and the 
other areas usually found in good schools. 
Members of the staff received over 100 
calls from the field last year. They an- 
swer every time they can. This service 
has grown so rapidly during the past few 
years that some requests must be delayed. 


Assistance to in-service teachers takes 
other forms than demonstrations, confer- 
ences, visits and correspondence. Careful 
studies are being made of the eating habits 
of children and the problems in the gen- 
eral area of child nutrition. The Depart- 
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ment of Home Economics of the College 
of Agriculture is co-operating in this 
study. Careful case studies are made of 
atypical children, diagnoses are made, and 
programs are followed looking toward 
their correction. The schoo!’s psychologist 
and teachers co-operate with the Depart- 
ment of Psychology in these studies. 


The University School is co-operating 
with five over laboratory schools, the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Georgia State Teachers 
College, University of Florida, and the 
University of Michigan in an intensive 
study of the correlation of measurements 
of maturity at all age levels represented in 
the school. These measurements are re- 
duced to ages for purposes of study and 
comparison. Such measurements as men- 
tal age, height age, weight age, reading 
age, dentition age, school achievement 
age, chronological age, and others are be- 
ing recorded twice a year for each child. 
The growth of each child is plotted on a 
gtaph and the relationship of his growth 
and the environmental and hereditary fac- 
tors affecting it becomes a fascinating and 
important study. While this research has 
been carried on for six years the data and 
conclusions are not valid enough to war- 
rant publication. It is hoped that some 
findings will be published within the next 
four years. 


Research studies in remedial reading, 
core organization in the junior high 
school, reading interests of children, 
parent education, musical abilities of chil- 
dren, and others are now going on. Gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students in educa- 
tion, home economics, and psychology 
participate with the University faculty in 
carrying on these studies and share in the 
findings. From time to time articles ap- 
pear in the professional literature which 
give the results of this work, and occasion- 
ally a monograph appears which interprets 
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the program of the school. An illustra- 
tion of the latter is a recent bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, ‘““A Year With 
the Third Grade,” by Louise Willson, 
supervising teacher in the University 
School, which describes some of these ac- 
tivities as they became a part of her work. 


The purposes of the University School 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. To provide an environment that con- 
tributes to the growth of children toward their 
utmost capacity for doing the highest good. 
The development of this environment is di- 
rected co-operatively by teachers, children, 
parents, society and the state. Emphasis is 
given to stimulating the growth of children 
in knowledge, skills, ‘habits, attitudes, interests, 
appreciations, tastes and ideals. Because of a 
sincere respect for each individuality, the 
school does not havé a fixed formula for the 
molding of each child into a common pattern, 
but rather it recognizes that every child differs 
from every other child, even within the same 
family. 


2. To provide a laboratory in which stu- 
dents of education, including the faculty, co- 
operatively study the growth and development 
of children. 


3. To provide a testing ground for the 
theories of learning and teaching that appear 
to have possibilities for other Kentucky 
schools. 


4. To provide an opportunity for students 
preparing to teach to have a successful initial 
experience in working with children. This 
experience is carefully planned and executed 
with the co-operation of a broadly educated 
and highly professional staff. 


5. To develop, collect, and try out ma- 
terials that may be of assistance to teachers 
in service. 


6. To provide a good school in which 
those interested in education may observe and 
discuss what they observe with exceptionally 
well prepared and experienced teachers. 


All teachers and administrators, as well 
as others interested in education, are 
cordially invited to use the services pro- 
vided by the University School. 
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Newer Practices in Art Education 


perenne have come to accept the 
philosophy that the school is a place 
for living richly and deeply and that the 
individual child, his needs, interests, and 
abilities must be the first consideration in 
all school procedures. In the school 
which operates on this philosophy, the 
arts program has begun to function 
toward that objective. Art education is 
developing the child mentally, physically, 
emotionally and socially, through experi- 
ences with materials in an environment 
of freedom and happiness so that he may 
become a more creative individual, a bet- 
ter home maker, and a worthy member 
of society. 


Although art, as a means of expression, 
is probably older than reading or writing 
it has been made a part of the school 
curriculum rather recently. In the past 
interest to so-called talented children, but 
is now becoming an essential mode of ex- 
pression for all children. 


The program is flexible and informal. 
The child is freed from fear and inhibition 
and can express himself undisturbed by 
adult criticisms. Self-expression and inita- 
tive are encouraged. It is not a matter of 
learning and following rules set down by 
others but of experiencing materials in 
such a way that ideal experiences have 
taken form. 


Social experiences are being interpreted 
and assimulated throughout the arts. This 
is evident through working together, 
through use of materials, sharing of tools, 
and co-operation in making the school 
room, school campus, and community an 
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attractive and wholesome place in which 
to live. 


In no other program is true democ- 
racy being formulated more effective than 
in the arts of the progressive school. 


Teachers are becoming more ready to 
follow the child’s leads and to give aid 
only when necessary. It is true, too, that 
they are beginning to realize that the de- 
veloping child rather than the finished 
product has siggificance. 


All abilities are being experienced in 
the arts and are being developed through 
it. These are: mental ability, nerve and 
mucular, co-ordination, visual perception, 
creative imagination, power of enjoyment, 
and power of critical judgment. 


One of the most striking developments 
in the arts is the recognition of the rela- 
tionship of the arts with everyday living. 
It is probably true to say for one person 
who visits a museum or gallery a thou- 
sand enter a shop to buy a cup and saucer, 
hence the immense importance of giving 
a right direction to the tastes of boys and 
girls while they are in school is evident 
and is being taught in making the under- 
standing and enjoyment of beautiful 
things an essential part of the day life of 
the school. 
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U. S. Colleges and Universities 


Of Britain Origin 


HERE ARE over seven hundred uni- 
cates and colleges in the forty-eight 
states and outlying possessions under the 
American flag. Of these sixteen were 
founded under British rule before their 
army evacuated American soil at New 
York in May, 1783 at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. 


The first established was Harvard Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, Massachusetts in 
1636. The last of the present U. S. Col. 
leges established under British colonial 
tule was Washington College at Chester- 
town, Maryland which was founded in 
1782. 


Harvard College although the first of its 
kind in the colonies is today antidated by 
a number of years by the University of 
Santo Tomas established by the Spanish 
Dominican Fathers in Manila, Philippine 
Islands. The General Court of the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay founded Harvard 
on October 28, 1636. The following year 
the college was moved to Newetowne and 
in November of this same year was ap- 
pointed the first Board of Overseers, con- 
sisting of Governor Winthrop, Deputy 
Governor Dudley, six ministers and four 
other magistrates. Soon an acre of land 
with a dwelling for the college was ac- 
quired. This institution was opened in 
1638. The name of the town was changed 
to Cambridge in honor of the English Uni- 
versity town where many of the leading 
colonists had been educated. The college 
was named in honor of John Harvard, a 
puritan minister who had attended the 
University at Cambridge, England, and 
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Baltimore, Maryland 


who left to the institution one-half his 
estate, totaling £ 779 and 17 s 2 d and 
four hundred volumes for a library. The 
name Harvard College was decided upon 
by the vote of the General Court, on 
March 13, 1639. 


The College of William and Mary at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, was the second 
institution of higher learning, established 
while the colonies were under British rule. 
The first efforts for its establishment be- 
gan in 1617 when an attempt was made 
to found the University of Hewricopolis. 
The Indian Massacre of 1622 destroyed 
this noble attempt and not until 1661 was 
the project revived but without success. 
In 1690 James Blair was sent to England 
by the Virginia clergy and he succeeded 
in securing a charter from the King and 
Queen on February 8, 1693. The college 
was named William and Mary in honor 
of the British sovereigns who granted the 
charter. For the purpose of supporting the 
college, 20,000 acres of land were granted, 
the receipts from the tobacco tax, and 
certain quit rents. London merchants, par- 
doned pirates, and Virginians subscribed 
liberally. Sir Christopher Wren designed 
the main college building, the construc- 
tion of which was begun in 1695. This 
building still stands although it has 
burned three times. The college was used 
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4s a hospital by General Washington dut- 
ing the siege of Yorktown. In 1732 the 
President’s house was constructed. Lord 
Cornwallis occupied it for a short time in 
1781. The French army officers occupied 
the building after the Battle of Yorktown. 
The U. S. Army officers occupied this 
buildng for a time in the War Between 
the States. On December 5, 1776 the Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternity was founded at this 
college and in 1926 a Phi Beta Kappa 
Memorial Building was constructed. 


Yale University was the third institution 
of higher learning founded in the colonies 
while under British rule. Ten Connecticut 
clergymen met at Branford in 1701 and 
founded Yale, and the same year it was 
chartered and was first known as the 
“Collegiate School.” The first commence- 
ments were held at Saybrook where the 
Collegiate School was first located. In 
1716 the school was removed to New 
Haven and two years later the name was 
changed to Yale College. In 1887 by an 
act of the Connecticut General Assembly 
the institution was named Yale Univer- 
sity. 

The University of Pennsylvania was 
founded in 1740 and was the fourth in- 
stitution of higher learning to come into 
existence under the British flag in the 
American colonies. This university first 
began as a charity institution. In 1753 it 
was chartered as an academy and in 1755 
as the College and Academy of Philadel- 
phia. The University of the State of 
Pennsylvania dates back to 1779 when the 
original charter was removed. After the 
restoration of this charter in 1789, the 
college was merged with the University of 
the State of Pennsylvania into the present 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The fifth U. S. College of British origin 
is the Moravian Seminary and College for 
Women opened at Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
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vania, in 1742. Countess Benigua of 
Saxony founded this boarding school for 
girls which today is the oldest of its kind 
in this country, and the first here under 
British rule. In 1748 Old Colonial Hall 
was built. This structure was used in the 
French and Indian Wars. In the Revolu- 
tionary War Old Colonial Hall was used 
as a military hospital. 


Princeton University at Princeton, New 
Jersey was founded in 1746 and was the 
sixth of the American Colleges and Uni- 
versities of British origin. John Hamilton, 
the acting Governor of the Province of 
New Jersey granted the first charter to 
this institution. Governor Belcher granted 
the second charter in 1748. From the date 
of its founding until 1896 this school was 
known as the “College of New Jersey.” 
What is today known as Princeton Uni- 
versity has had three locations, first at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey dating from 1747, 
later moved to Newark, and finally when 
Nossan Hall was completed in 1756 
Princeton was moved to its present home. 


Washington and Lee University at Lex- 
ington, Virginia, was founded in 1749. In 
1782 this institution of higher learning 
was incorporated as Liberty Hall Academy. 
At this time was established the present- 
day board of trustees who are self-perpet- 
uating and independent. Liberty Hall 
Academy became Washington Academy 
in 1798 when George Washington do- 
nated $50,000 to finance the undertaking. 
In 1813 the name was changed to Wash- 
ington College. The present location has 
been occupied by the University since 
1804. General Robert E. Lee served as 
President of this University for five years 
and the year following his death in 1870 
the name was again changed, this time to 
Washington and Lee University by which 
it is known today. 
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Columbia University in New York City 
has grown from King’s College which 
came into existence in 1754 when Letters 
Patent were issued. The first building of 
King’s College was built on “King’s 
Farm” and was ready for use in 1760. 
This was located at what in our day is 
the corner of Church Street and Park 
Place. This building was used for mili- 
tary purposes during the Revolutionary 
War, which caused temporary discontin- 
uance of academic activities. King’s Col- 
lege was changed to Columbia College in 
1784 and became incorporated into the 
“Regents of the University of the State 
of New York” by the Legislative Act of 
that year. The Royal Charter of 1754 
was confirmed by another Legislative Act 
in 1787 and which further created the 
“Columbia College in the City of New 
York.” The College was moved in 1857 
to Madison Avenue and 49th Street where 
it remained until 1897 when the institu- 
tion was moved to Morningside Heights 
which is its present location. By order of 
the New York State Supreme Court in 
1912 the name was changed to ‘Columbia 
University in the City of New York.” 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island, was chartered in 1764 as Rhode 
Island College by the Colonial assembly. 
This was a Baptist undertaking. In 1765 
the college was moved to Warren, and in 
1770 when University Hall was completed 
the institution was moved to Providence. 
From 1776-1782 the college building was 
used by French and American troops as 
a hospital and barracks. Nicholas Brown 
made a liberal donation to the college and 
as a token of appreciation the name was 
changed in 1804 to Brown University. 
Forty-two trustees constitute a self-perpet- 
uating board. 


In 1766 Queens College was established 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey, by a 
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charter from King George III issued 
through Governor William Franklin of 
the Province of New Jersey. Colonists of 
Dutch origin organized this college. 
Queens College first became known as 
Rutgers in 1825. By an act of the New 
Jersey legislature in 1864 this institution 
was named the College of New Jersey. 
In 1917 the New Jersey legislature des- 
ignated this Land-Grant College of New 
Jersey as the State University of New 
Jersey. 

Dartmouth College at Hanover, New 
Hampshire was chartered by the 
Province of New Hampshire in 1769 
which body was so authorized to 
act by King George III. This in- 
stitution is a result of one that was 
founded for the purpose of giving the 
Indians a Christian education at Lebanon, 
Connecticut by Eleazar Wheelock. Most 
of the money for this purpose was raised 
in England, Lord Dartmouth being one 
of the greatest contributors. Almost a 
century and a quarter ago Dartmouth Col- 
lege became the center of nation-wide in- 
terest when Daniel Webster won a U. S. 
Supreme Court verdict denying New 
Hampshire the right to annul the charter 
of Dartmouth and make this a state in- 
stitution. 


The Salem College for Women at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina was 
founded in 1772 by the Moravian Church 
of the south. The college board consists 
of twenty-one trustees. 


Hampden-Sydney College for Men at 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia was opened in 
1776 as an Academy by that name. In 
1783 the General Assembly of Virginia 
incorporated this seat of learning as 
Hampden-Sydney College. The Virginia 
Corporation Commission in 1919 trans- 
ferred the control of this college to the 


(Continued on page 49) 
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EWSPAPERS—They are brought into 
this school regularly, extracts from 
them are occasionally read. Seven weekly 
papers are taken by the principal of this 
school alone, and the boys in the first class 
are required to read them attentively every 
week to cultivate a taste for information, 
and improve their minds. They are some- 
times questioned by the instructor on the 
leading events of the day. Indeed, during 
the whole progress of that series of revo- 
lution, which for one or two years past 
has agitated Europe, these pupils have 
been required to relate to the teacher, at 
any moment, the more important items 
of intelligence. 


The following will illustrate the man- 
ner of conducting this exercise. 

Scholars, what is the latest news from 
Europe? ‘The British Parliament is pro- 
rogued.’ Prorogued! what does that 
mean? ‘Adjourned.’ Who did this? Who 
prorogued the parliament? “The King.’ 
Who is the King of Great Britain? “Wil- 
liam IV.’ Is he a popular king? ‘Yes.’ 
What do you mean by popular? ‘In favor 
with the people.’ Why did the king pro- 
rogue the parliament? ‘Because he was 
friendly to the reform bill.’ And who are 
opposed to that bill? “The Peers, or House 
of Lords.’ How many houses are there in 
the British Parliament? “Two.’ What are 
they called? ‘The House of Lords and 
the House of Commons.’ 

How has the war between Russia and 
Poland terminated? “The Russians have 
taken Warsaw, and conquered Poland.’ 
What is to become of Poland? ‘It will 
probably come under the yoke of Russia 
again.” Who most distinguished himself 
in this war? “The Polish General Skry- 
zenecki.’ 
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Newspapers in a School in Kentucky 


The above copy was given to the edi- 
tor by Mrs. Mary T. Moore of 
Western State Teachers College. She 
suggests that since the article deals 
with a practice of 108 years ago that 
Kentucky was perhaps ahead of the 
procession at least at that time. The 
item was copied from the newspaper 
known as the Commonwealth and 
published at Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Date of issue May 28, 1833. 


What is the latest news from Greece? 
‘The Count Capo d'Istria had been as- 
sasinated.’ Who was the Count Capo 
d'Istria? ‘The President of Greece.’ Is _ 
Greece in Asia? ‘No Sir. Where is it 
then? ‘In the southern part of Europe.’ 

What is the most important news in 
the United States? ‘Congress has just as- 
sembled at Washington.’ For what pur- 
pose does Congress meet? “To make laws.’ 
Of whom does Congress consist? How 
many Senators from each State, and how 
often appointed? How many Representa- 
tives, and how long do they hold their of- 
fice? 

This will serve as a specimen of the 
method of studying newspapers. The plan 
is rather novel, and well calculated to ex- 
cite a taste for reading, and a love for 
general information. But this is not all. 
The conversation about Poland and 
Greece, enkindles a desire in the mind of 
the pupil to understand the geography and 
history of those countries, and of those 
near them, to which they sustain important 
relations. The history and geography thus 
taught, will hardly ever be forgotten. 
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N COMPLIANCE with the National 

Defense Act and the co-operation of 
local school authorities, Ashland was 
designated in July, 1940, as one of the 
seven area headquarters of the National 
Defense Program in Kentucky. Voca- 
tional education classes, under the Num- 
ber One Program, were first set up in the 
Ashland Senior High School building 
under the direction of Mr. A. R. Hudson 
as co-ordinator of the area. These 
classes continued to meet through the 
summer months of 1940 in the Senior 
High School building. 


With the beginning of the regular 
school term in September, all records, 
machinery, and personnel of the’ defense 
program were transferred to a downtown 
. building where the program was enlarged 
and continued to function through the 
school year 1940-41. At the opening of 
the second semester, in January, 1941, the 
Ashland Board of Education authorized 
the co-ordinator to create classes for high 
school boys in welding and electricity. 
These courses continued through the re- 
mainder of the school year and students 
taking them received full high school 
credit toward graduation. In May of this 
year, all machinery, office equipment, files 
and personnel were transferred to the 
Crabbe School building which is to be 
the permanent home of the Ashland Voca- 
tional School. 


This building is located in beautiful 
Central Park in downtown Ashland. The 
entire first and second floors of the build- 
ing were completely remodeled and new 
modern machinery and shop equipment 
were installed. A special electric switch- 
board arrangement was built on the first 
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Ashland Vocational School 


By V. L. STURGILL, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


floor and a set of new flourescent lights 
were installed in all shops and offices. 
The complete arrangement of the Ash- 
land Vocational School is a duplication of 
a modern industrial plant, and while 
offering thorough technical instruction in 
all courses, follows the method of proc- 
essing used in a modern industrial plant. 


The total enrollment in all classes in 
the Vocational School is 652 and this en- 
rollment is expected to be greatly enlarged 
during the current year. The break-down 
is as follows: Pre-employment classes 
(adult) 328; supplemental classes (adult) 
80. In addition to these, there are 119 
N. Y. A. white boys in the Number Five 
Defense Program, taking related subjects 
in the new Wade H. Clay building in east 
Ashland. Twenty N. Y. A. white girls 
are enrolled in commercial courses in the 
Ashland Junior College building and 46 
N. Y. A. white girls are enrolled in home 
making in the especially furnished home 
equipped for this purpose. 


Fifty-nine Ashland High School boys 
are enrolled in technical and industrial 
courses, supervised by the co-ordinator. 
These boys receive instruction daily in 
Auto Mechanics, Industrial Electricity, 
Welding, Sheet Metal, and Machine Shop. 
Their related subjects, Mathematics and 
Drawing, are taught as a part of their 
regular daily schedule in the Ashland 
Senior High School building. 
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It is the purpose of the Ashland Voca- 
tional School in its Number One Program 
to serve all persons in the Tri-State area. 


Among the trainees in the pre-employment 


and supplemental classes are residents of 
Kentucky, Ohio, and West Virginia. 


The enrollment in the pre-employment 
classes at this time consists of 139 
W. P. A. men and 189 others. The 80 
men in supplemental classes are, for the 
most part, employees of local industries. 
They are enrolled in night classes only. 
Pre-employment trainees are enrolled in 
day classes. The vocational school is in 
operation twenty-four hours daily five 
days per week. 


The faculty of the Ashland Vocational 
School is made up of twenty-seven instruc- 
tors who have had wide industrial train- 
ing and experience. These men are giv- 
ing énstruction in Welding (both arc and 
acetylene), Sheet Metal, Machine Shop 
Practice, Industrial Electricity (including 
plant maintenance), Wood Working, and 
Radio. The largest enrollment is in 
Welding. Approximately 40% of the 
trainees in pre-employment classes during 
the past year have been placed in indus- 
tries vital to the National Defense. ‘This 
is approximately three per cent greater 
than the state-wide placement average in 
Kentucky. 

While aiding in the National Defense 
Program, the Ashland Vocational School 
is also serving the youth of our community 
and laying the foundation for an adequate 
program of vocational education as a per- 
manent part of the Ashland Public 
Schools curricula. 

During the past summer the Ashland 
Board of Education authorized the ex- 
penditure of sufficient funds to erect an 
Auto Mechanics Shop adjacent to the 
Crabbe building. This shop is now com- 
plete and equipped with the latest tools 
and apparatus for instruction. 
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December, 


The co-ordinator of the Vocational 
School and the Defense Program in Ash- 
land is Mr. W. M. Williams. He is a 
graduate of Colorado State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. He meets 
the state requirements for the position 
of co-ordinator and holds a certificate for 
this position. He succeeded Mr. A. R. 
Hudson in May of this year and during 
his incumbency has greatly enlarged the 
scope of the Vocational Program in the 
Ashland area. Mr. Williams came to 
Ashland from Saint Petersburg, Florida, 
where he was employed in a similar 
capacity. 

In addition to the co-ordinator, the 
office staff consists of one chief clerk, one 
stenographer, a file clerk, and one time- 
keeper. Three janitors and three tool- 
room operators keep the plant and equip- 
ment in excellent operating condition. 
Visitors are welcome to the school and 
may obtain access to the shops by apply- 
ing at the General Office. 

In order to better acquaint the people 
of this area with the work of the Voca- 
tional School a series of radio broadcasts 
over the local radio station, WCMI, have 
been given weekly. This service con- 
tinues as a regular feature and is usually 
in the form of an interview. Guest 
speakers explain the purposes and methods 
of the vocational program as related to 
the public schools and National Defense 
Program. 

An Advisory Committee has charge of 
the defense program in this area. Mem- 
bers of this committee are chosen from 
industry, The American Federation of 
Labor, Committee of Industrial Organi- 
zation, Works Progress Administration, 
Kentucky State Employment Service, and 
various business and professional groups. 
Dr. Arville Wheeler, Superintendent of 
Ashland School, serves as the liaison offi- 
cial between this committee and the Ash- 
land Board of Education. 
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Education, Good or Bad? 


ODAY in America we are trying to 

educate everybody. Whether an in- 
dividual is ready for his dose or not we 
rope him into our high schools and col- 
leges. 


This type of education has become one 
of the leading vogues of our American 
youth of today. Ninety per cent of the 
students that enter college have very little 
thought of why they came. Of course, 
the Jones neighbor's son is attending some 
institution of “higher learning,” so they 
must keep pace with them. 

Thusly, it just evolves itself into a 
groove of folkways and mores of a people 
who are struggling for prestige with that 
of their surrounding social strata. 


But what do we do with them after we 
gtaduate them from our colleges? The 
average graduate leaves college with the 
idea that he is just what the world has 
been needing for a long time, and that he 
can right all the educational wrongs in a 
nightly span. To him, society is standing 
with open arms to give him one of the 
best paid positions possible. 

But when he reaches gut to make this 
contact with society, then his presupposed 
ideas, ambitions, and anticipations become 
rather mythical to him and he begins to 
wonder—is there anything in this life 
that is indubitable? His euphimistic, 
complacent ideas philosophied by his col- 
lege professors make for him a disillu- 
sionment of life. 

Our educational “set up” is primarily 
one for “white collar’ jobs. Society can 
not meet this problem of providing suff- 
cient positions for our great number of 
college graduates. 


Our curriculum must change. We must 
offer a greater variation of domestic edu- 
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Wilmore, Kentucky 


cation in our high schools and in our 
colleges. 


Likewise, we need to offer more manual } 


training and industrial arts. 


If eighty per cent of our girls do enter 
into the matrimonial field, why shouldn't 
our schools prepare them for this adjust- 
ment—the greatest one in life? 


Home economics has only scraped the 


surface of the many possibilities we could 
undertake in our schools. 


Sociology will eventually carve its 
place into our high school curriculum. 
Such courses as, Marriage, The Family, 
Child Care and Training, and Family Re- 
lationships will be offered in our high 
schools. 


We must do more “training” and less 
“educating” in the future, in order to take 
care of the lower twenty per cent intel- 
lect group. 

America has been rather easy bait; she 
will swallow almost any new educational 
frill. 


A generation ago she was sold with the 
thought that only Latin could discipline 
the mind of the pupil. It was a subject 
that only high grade intellect could mas- 
ter. She crammed it down the throats 
of all, but only a few were able to sur- 
vive. 


Today we know that the same mind 
that excels in social science, English, or 
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, any other subject can excel in Latin 
} equally as well, if Latin is properly taught. 


Then what is this gullible dose called 


education that we are all unquestionably 


jsceking? To me, education is a process 


of making an individual so unhappy and 
so dissatisfied with himself and his en- 
vironment that he is continually reaching 
out for more of the same thing—educa- 
tion. 
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ENTUCKY has had no sturdier citizen 
than George Colvin. He was at once 


homespun and cultured. He had the cour- 
j.age of a Kentucky pioneer, the vigor of 


the Kentucky hills, the refinement of the 
Kentucky bluegrass, and the spiritual 
sensitivity of the best Kentuckians every- 
where. 

He lived a fairly cloistered life until he 
was pushed by a conspiracy of circum- 
stances into the forefront of Kentucky 
education. In his Springfield days, he 
was known as an excellent superintendent. 
That knowledge spread, and almost sud- 
denly he was summoned to the headship 
of Kentucky schools. His career there is 
a record of strength, and his imprint is 
upon Kentucky education more indelibly 
than that of any superintendent except 
one, or at the most, two. A good super- 
intendent serves too briefly. George Col- 
vin had merely begun his work when a 
stupid legal provision brought his career 
as superintendent to a close. 


His next service was one which offered 
a notable challenge to his inborn sensi- 
tivity to the welfare of children. He was 
elected to the headship of the Orphans 
Home at Ormsby Village. His career 
there, too, was brief, but distinguished. 
In 1927 he was elected to the presidency 
of the University of Louisville. He had 
but begun upon that assignment, which 
challenged all of his capacity for courage 
and intelligent action, when very suddenly 
on July 22, 1928, he died. 
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During all of the tumult of his latter 
days, he always looked back to Springfield 
and found a measure of serenity in the 
vision he caught, and so at the end, they 
carried him back to the town which he 
had loved and served so long, and buried 
him on a hill from which spreads a clear 
view of the homes of the people to whom 
he gave a majority of his years of pro- 
fessional leadership and helpfulness. 


On September 7th there came to his 
grave to pay tribute to the memory of his 
character and creative service a number 
of nis kinsmen and friends. Leaders in 
education from all of the various sections 
of Kentucky were there. They gathered 
to commune with the spirit of a great 
man, to catch a glimpse of the vision 
which drew forward his unfaltering foot- 
steps. 


The meeting was called by Dr. John 
W. Carr, of Murray, who had been inti- 
mately associated with Superintendent 
Colvin at Frankfort. President J. H. Rich- 
mond served as chairman, and brief 
tributes were paid by President J. L. Har- 
man, Dr. A. B. Crawford, Miss Katherine 
Conroy, and General John A. Polin. A 
double quartette of George Colvin’s 
neighbors sang appropriate songs. 


The power of a strong man does not 
die when his body does. It is an enduring 
virtue whose strength is available for all 
who seek it. 

A. L. CRABB. 
aS 
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HE MOST important thing for the 
T youth of our country to learn is to 
work. They must learn to work in a way 
that many of the present generation are 
shockingly unfamiliar with. Our pioneer 
forefathers were thoroughly familiar with 
work, but their extreme exertions to sur- 
vive have made life far too easy for many 
of us. 

We can graduate from our schools 
shiftless, lazy, and indolent individuals, 
or it is within our power to send into 
society those that through their industry 
will become successful and useful citizens, 
an asset to any community. _ 

A well organized and attractive gen- 
eral shop program under proper super- 
vision can be a great place for students 
to develop this trait of industry. I have 
seen junior and senior high school boys 
come into the shop after school and on 
Saturdays to spend extra hours building 
something that would find a place in the 
home. This was not the result of some 
sudden urge that wore off within a few 
days, but something that they followed 
for several years, even after leaving 
school. They were learning to work. 


Many have yet to develop perseverance 
if they are to be successful; that is, they 
must learn to stay with the job until the 
last thing is done whether it is pleasant 
or not. How startling is the lack of this 
trait among youth today. A _ student 
should seldom be permitted to stop any- 
thing until it is pursued to the bitter end. 
What a glorious opportunity the shop 
teacher has to help develop this trait in 
every individual that comes under his 
care. 


A teacher once said to me that he cared 
little if a job was never completed, but 
that he was interested in what happened 
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Industrial Arts and Character Training 


By RALPH W. WHALIN, 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


to the individual while engaged in solv- 
ing that problem. We. all know that the 
project is only the means of approaching 
certain objectives, but something very de- 
structive happens to a person if he does 
not feel that the job has been completed 
to the best of his ability. 

I have observed boys working to within 
a few thousandths of an inch of mechani- 
cal perfection in the machine shop in 
order to have a good fit on some tool they 
were making. This requires patience and 
perseverance. 

Professor R. W. Selvidge, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has said repeatedly 
that pride in one’s ability to do useful 
things is a trait of every good citizen. My 
greatest satisfaction in teaching comes 
from observing my students swelling with 
pride after completing a fine project. 
That boy is not the same person that he 
was before. He has more confidence in 
his own ability and he has made for him- 
self a place in the world from which it 
will be difficult to dislodge him. That 
piece of craftsmanship tells more about 
him than you will ever be able to discover 
by talking and observing. 

An orderly method of doing things 
should be given careful consideration by 
all teachers, especially those of industrial 
arts. Not long ago a friend, not in the 
teaching profession, and I were visiting a 

(See next page) 
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N. B.A. HONOR ROLL--DECEMBER, 1941 


Counties 
Campbell Scott 
Fayette Taylor 
Pendleton 

Cities 
Bellevue Jenkins 
Columbia Newport 
Cumberland Nicholasville 
Frankfort Shelbyville 


Schools 
Black Star High School, Alva. 
Hikes Graded School, Buechel. 
Beechwood School, Ft. Mitchell. 
Bellepoint School, Frankfort. 
Virginia Street School, Hopkinsville. 
Cedar Street School, Louisville. 
Benjamin Franklin School, Louisville. 
Geo. W. Morris School, Louisville. 
Geo. Washington School, Louisville. 
James Russell Lowell School, Louisville. 
Geo. D. Prentice School, Louisville. 
John C. Strother School, Louisville. 





K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST -- DECEMBER, 1941 


The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 


tricts and the 


State Association for 1941-42 have been received for the 


e following Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press 8 
with the December Journal. Because of lack of space the Pledges listed in 


the November issue are not repeated. 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 
Logan 
Counties 
Oldham 
Counties 
Lincoln 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION = Counties 


Perry 





very fine shop. The shop was so neat and 
in such perfect order that my friend asked 
the teacher if any work was ever done in 
that shop. He answered by taking us to 
a display case filled with projects that 
represented great skill. 

People work much better in an orderly 
environment. I recently visited a machine 
tool plant that did a huge business in 
used machinery. The building was 
painted inside and out, all machines were 
in neat rows; disorder was just not 
tolerated. I wish all shop teachers could 
see this plant, operating for a profit, yet 
with attractive and neat surroundings. 

The school shop can be an example of 
cleanliness and orderliness to the students. 
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A place for everything and everything in 
its place, when not in use, makes for a 
more efficient laboratory. The individual 
who never keeps his bench in order, never 
puts away his tools, and never cleans the 
machines will not make a craftsman, nor 
will he be a success to his employer. 
Something can be done toward developing 
this important trait if teachers will make 
their shops as attractive as possible and 
require everyone to practice good house- 
keeping. It will be noticed that nearly 
everyone will take as much pride in keep- 
ing the shop orderly as the teacher. 
These are a few of the many habits, 
attitudes, and character traits that may be 
developed in the industrial arts shop. 
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Counties Superintendents 
ALLEN Golia E. Rather 
BARREN W. R. Ritter 
BATH 7 W. W. Roschi 
a eee Chas. Paynter 
| ne Ee J. W. Reiley 
CLARK... Wm. G. Conkwright 
COO. (ra Earl C. Reed 
FAYETTE D. Y. Dunn 
FLEMING M. N. Evans 
ARMIN Sic G. €. Burkhead 
HARLAN . A. Cawood 
HENRY..... ener Mrs. J. T. Highfield 
EE Orville J. Stivers 
Se John Fred Williams 
enn J. A. Caywood 
OS | Wm. A. Cheek 
LC ee Tree: Watson Webb 
LEwIs on ..Thos. W. Rowland 
INISORAGKEN = ..0o. nce ccc Miles Meredith 
ee James R. Allen 
LC...) eee Bennette Bedford 
MONTGOMERY............---- Nell Guy McNamara 
BUS OE y (Ca en A. B. Arnold 
ROBERTSON o H. O. Hale 
i, eT Roy Cornette 
Ee ee: T. V. Fortenbery 
WEBSTER : V. G. Waggener 





Independent Districts 


















































ASHLAND -Arville Wheeler 
BEVIER-CLEATON........--2---------- I. L. Baker 
BLOOMFIELD W. D. Chilton 
BOWLING GREEN L. C. Curry 
Ne Byron F. Pennebaker 
ISARBOMICTION: «32600 Talton K. Stone 
CATLETTSBURG Carl Hicks 
Se. Glenn O. Swing 
EMINENCE Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
FAIRVIEW. -.W. P. Renfroe 
FREDONIA H. J. Watson 
GRAYSON W. M. Wesley 
GREENUP R. W. Hamilton 
GUTHRIE W. C. Edmiston 
HOPKINSVILLE  ...........------- Gladstone Koffman 
JENKINS C. V. Snapp 
EN eA (| C. H. Purdom 
SAVINGSTON  «.....--2<-.-:.-.-0....---.- Walter Chestnut 
MCVEIGH R. A. Walters 
MONTICELLO R. F. Peters 
PAINTSVILLE R. G. Huey 
PIKEVILLE T. W. Oliver 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 
Pansronssurc................ Ishmael Triplett 
PROVIDENCE E. R. Ward 
RAVENNA.... E. C. Mullins 
(LSC) <| (ae A. L. Lassiter 
LUCID 1 | See ee B. F. Kauffman 
CESS G7. 0 cc C. T. Canon 
SEG ey (6 re Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
SUA nee ee C. W. Hume 
MN sian Will G. Logan 
VAN LEAR Verne P. Horn 
WALTON-VERONA W. F. Coop 
i Kelly-Thurman 
Louisville Schools Principals 


J. M. ATHERTON 

| ene Emma Woerner 
DEMCMMONT ..............:.. Roselyn Loewenstein 
| ee Nora Kelley 
ALBERT BRANDEIS....Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 








CALIFORNIA Kichietiinicne Helen Weaver 
Geo. Boceas CLaax...................... Bianca Esch 
aN COCNRAN................. Lucy Spurgin 
MMMA TDOLPINGBR ......22s00nn--cesees- Elsa Stutz 
a A a, TE Paul Sparks 
STEPHEN FOSTER............-----0-++- Elizabeth Wells 
REUBEN Post 

SOMERCK Hait.......:.......... Wm. F. Coslow 
HAZELWOOD..............---- Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
jJoun Heywoob...................... Elma Kohnhorst 
neeunsigies: ct. Agnes Dickson 
LOUISVILLE JUNIOR HIGH............ E. R. Martin 
Du PONT MANUAL...........2--------+-++ F. J. Davis 
pom DiseetAtt................................. Elsa Stutz 
PARKLAND 


ELEMENTARY........ Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
GEORGE D. PRENTICE....Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT............ Blanche Lindley 
SHAWNEE ELEMENTARV............ Verna Phillips 
SHAWNEE HIGH.............-...---0-+- Robert B. Clem 
NT Helen Weaver 
Schools and Colleges Principals 
CAMPBELLSVILLE COLLEGE.......... W. F. Jones 
EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND...........-----+-+--- W. F. O'Donnell 


KENTUCKY FEMALE ORPHAN SCHOOL, 
MIDWAY.......... Mrs. Gene Bridges Wilder 
MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE William Vaughan 
PIKEVILLE COLLEGE A. A. Page 
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Book Reviews 


WORKBOOK for use with DEMOCRACY 
AT WORK, by Ernest B. Fincher and Russell 
E. Fraser. 124 pages. Published by The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. List price, $0.72. 


More fun than the latest quiz book, this 
new workbook, nevertheless, achieves the most 
serious aims of the new “‘democracy’’ courses 
now required in junior high school. It af- 
fords the very kind of social studies material 
for which teachers throughout the country 
are clamoring. 


Based primarily on that eternal verity of 
education, ‘‘learning by doing,’ the WORK- 
BOOK incorporates the latest trends in sup- 
plementary work for junior high school civics. 
The approach is entirely new—each chapter is 
introduced by an appropriate and stimulating 
article quoted from a very recent issue of some 
popular publication, such as ‘‘Reader’s Digest,” 
“Fortune,” “Popular Mechanics,’ etc. Ques- 
tions, discussions, and activities follow to 
stimulate and to entice pupil interest. A self- 
test at the end of each chapter affords the 
final challenge to the pupil. 


WHAT TO WEAR—HOW TO MAKE 
IT, by Bess Oerke. A high school clothing 
course published by the McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, 59 East Spring Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WHAT TO WEAR—HOW TO MAKE 
IT for high school clothing classes is a new 
type text-workbook, complete with tests and 
a Teacher’s Manual, prepared to contribute 
widely to the clothing classroom. 


Illustrated with 136 meaningful drawings, 
this book is unique in that it is an easily 
accessible, complete reference manual. Unit 
Three, “Commercial Pattern and Construction 
Processes,” is substantially a handbook for the 
clothing course. It is to these pages students 
will turn for quick, concise information on 
choosing and adapting a pattern, selecting ma- 
terials, or on any of the many construction 
processes. 


This carefully-organized study guide may be 
used effectively with students reading widely 
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from several of the 15 outstanding texts to 
which it is keyed; or, if the teacher prefers, 
it may readily be used in conjunction with 
a particular textbook. In either case the book 
provides purposeful activity to aid the student 
in mastering essentials. 


SAFETY, by Sidney J. Williams and 
W. W. Charters. 451 pages; illustrated; $1.60. 
The Macmillan Company. 

In 1939, the loss of life in motor-vehicle 
accidents alone was three times greater than 
the loss of life in all the Indian massacres 
from the settlement of Jamestown to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Evidently we need education for safety, not 
only on the highway, but also in the home, 
on the school grounds, in our factories— 
everywhere. A book that treats all the danger 
areas is a book to be welcomed. SAFETY, 
by Williams and Charters, covers every phase 
of safety education and approaches each topic 
from the point of view of explaining the rea- 
sons for the dangers and for the precautions 
which we should take to avoid hazards. This 
explanation is made the more interesting and 
effective by the study of scientific principles. 
Students who know the scientific principles in- 
volved in the various causes of accidents 
(e.g., spontaneous combustion, center of 
gravity, reaction time in stopping a car) are 
the more likely to form correct habits. 





New Books 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Famous Inventors. 
The Picture Puzzle Story Book. 


GINN & COMPANY 
Bo, the Cave Boy. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
A Handbook for the School Board Member. 


‘SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Better Rural Living. 
Better Rural Communities. 
Better Rural Careers. 
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ATTENTION?! 


This Matter Is of 
VITAL IMPORTANCE 


to Schools, Public and Parochial; Churches, Colleges and Other 
Educational Institutions as well as the home life of every 
American Citizen. 


How Necessary Is the Piano to the 
American Way of Living? 


How Much Should the Manutfac- 
ture of Pianos Be Curtailed ? 


THE NATIONAL PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


Wishes to submit definite information on importance of piano in connection with 
- application for priorities from the U. S. Government. 


a= Please fill in the attached form ... In cases of schools having more than one 
classroom submit on paper 814 x 11 inches. 





IS TEACHING OF PIANO PART OF 
IS CREDIT GIVEN FOR LESSONS TAKEN 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN YOUR SCHOOL WHO STUDY PIANO OUTSIDE OF 
REGULAR SCHEDULE 





NATIONAL PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


% Robert Shackleton, 307-309 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
SE Ns EY 
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English Literature and the Local 
Cultural Heritage 


(Continued from page 23) 


dass Dissenter or “Independent” who set 
the tone for New England and the fron- 
tier regions of the South. In Georgetown, 
for instance, membership in congregations 
of churches that once upon a time were 
considered State churches, is less than that 
in “free” churches. The Roman Catholic 
Church was unfortunately associated with 
foreign domination; the Anglican (Epis- 
copal) Church and the Presbyterian 
Church also incurred dislike because of 
their connection with English and Scottish 
government, and with the rule of the 
upper classes. So today the “Dissenters,” 
the Baptist and Methodist groups plus 
those later American frontier sects, the 
Disciples of Christ and the Nazarenes, 
have a numerical preponderance over the 
“State” churches. For American democ- 
tracy, one of the most important outcomes 
of the supremacy of our Dissenters or 
middle-classes, has been the ideal of re- 
ligious tolerance. The material con- 
nection between tolerance and good busi- 
ness is an argument sufficient; a merchant 
who cares whether his customer be Catho- 
lic or Protestant, will not have much suc- 
cess in business dealings. 


Through an examination of the cultural 
matrix of various small Kentucky towns, 
sufficient evidence has been gathered to 
demonstrate the parallel between English 
literature and the everyday environment of 
the high school pupil. It attests the fact 
that early English literature can be made 
a living thing. Above all, it helps to dis- 
play the need of a book-length study of 
English literature and its influence on the 
American scene. 
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How you can get a $50 loan 
at a total cost of $4.54 


OULD a cash loan help you this month? You can 

get a Household loan to tide yourself over at rea- 
sonable cost. Suppose you borrow $50. The charges on 
a $50 loan repaid in six monthly instalments of $9.09 
each come to only $4.54. Or, if you wish smaller pay- 
ments, you may repay in twelve instalments of $4.88 
each. 

Borrow on your note 


You may apply for any amount shown in the table. You * 
need no endorsers or guarantors because you borrow 
on your simple promise to repay. We do not question 
friends or school authorities about your credit. You get 
your loan simply and privately. Please apply for your 
loan at the nearest Household Finance office. Or send 
the coupon for full information about borrowing by mail. 

To help families stretch their dollars Household pub- 
lishes a series of practical booklets on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship. Leading schools and 
colleges use these publications in their home economics 
classes. Ask for sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
i CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
15 18 








12 
bayments | payments | payments | payments 





$ 4.54 
5 e 4.8 
75 13.63 7.33 
100 3.18 9.7 
2.2 
4.65 


$ 25 $ 2.44 
0 


125 Ry 1 
150 ‘ 1 
200 19.54 
250 rit 42 4 
300 29.31 20.96 

















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 24% per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescribed by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Carporition, Incorporated — 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD — OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELO 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Fourth Floor, i Building 
Phone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance Corp. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp. 

3rd F1., 3rd & Main Bldg. 14th Floor, Carew Tower 

Phone: 3-3137 Phone: MAin 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 





Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


KSJ 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BooK COMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


CaDMus Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 

THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
Company—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 

THE EcONOoMy CompANy—C. E. Hauer 
Somerset, Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Judson Harmon, 
Whitley City, Kentucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 

O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 2086 Neil Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J.__ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Fred Stimson, 232 
South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 

MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. 

RAND MCNALLy & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 
2618 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 

ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, Ky. 
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SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag. 
gard, 394 Lindsey Street, Frankfort, Ky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mtr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


WorLtD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis. 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. (Central Ken. 
tucky). 


Wor_tp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Educating Youth to Meet 
National Problems 


(Continued from page 26) 


one great merit—everybody knows that at 
the terminus there is a job to do. 


In my judgment the ideal of democracy, 
of self-government, of fair play, of per- 
sonal liberty can be preserved only if we 
organize ourselves to give practical ex- 
pression to the fundamental human urge 
to work and create. We educators can do 
remarkable things with the educational 
machinery we have built up; 1st—if we 
can set clearly before the community the 
ideal of creation; 2nd—if we can release 
people in general from the stultifying fear 
of surpluses. Genuine loyalty to the demo- 
cratic ideal cannot ultimately be induced 
merely by indoctrinating youth with aca- 
demic arguments in favor of the free 
society. If democratic leadership cannot 
say to youth under peacetime conditions 
as well as in wartime crisis—you are 
needed, prepare well; the way to the top 
is open—democracy cannot in my judg- 
ment survive the challenge of modern 
dictatorship. 
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Chewing is a basic pleasure enjoyed 
by all ages of people. And, you can give 
delicious Chewing Gum to the youngest 
children with the perfect assurance that it is 
wholesome and pure. 


Chewing Gum helps exercise your teeth 
and keep them clean and attractive. To 
point to other merits, chewing Gum 
freshens up your mouth and helps satisfy 
between-meal hunger without taking the 
edge off healthy, meal-time appetites. 


Treat yourself to some delicious, inex- 





[ National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New 


:. f course, there’s a Reason, 
a Time and Place for 


CHEWING GUM 





— 
=, 


pensive Chewing Gum today. Enjoy it 
while around your home—when you read, 
listen to the radio or drive about in the 
car. See how the chewing helps you con- 
centrate as well as add pleasure to your day. 


People with excellent manners and highly 
regarded by others apply the same good 
judgment and sense of fitness to“when’’and 
“where” they chew Gum as to everything else 
they do. They recognize that there is a time 
and place, just as there is a reason, for en- 
joying delicious, wholesome Chewing Gum. 
York === 

















U. S. Colleges and Universities 
Of Britain Origin 


(Continued from page 36) 


Presbyterian Synod of that state. In the 


same year the charter was amended. 


The Washington and Jefferson College 
at Washington, Pennsylvania was organ- 
ized in 1780. The Washington Academy 
was chartered in 1787. Jefferson College 
received its charter fifteen years later. In 
1806 Washington College was chartered. 
At the close of the War Between the 
States the two colleges, Washington and 
Jefferson, were united and received a com- 
mon charter. 


Transylvania College at Lexington, 
Kentucky, is a religious institution organ- 
ized by the Disciples of Christ also known 
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as the Christian Church. The college was 
founded in 1780 and was opened three 
years later. Since Kentucky was a part 
of Virginia in 1780 the original charter 
was granted by the legislature of the latter 
state. After a charter revision in 1783 
this school was opened under the name 
of Transylvania Seminary, The Kentucky 
Academy and Transylvania Seminary were 
united in 1799 to become henceforth 
known as Transylvania University. In 
1865 this University and that of Kentucky 
were organized to form Kentucky Uni- 
versity. This name was retained until 
1908 when the original name of Transyl- 
vania University was readopted which now 
is the legal name. Fifty curators consti- 
tute the self-perpetuating board. 
Washington College at Chestertown, 


Maryland was both chartered and organ- 
ized in 1782. This is an outgrowth of 
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MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 








MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 
SECOND SEMESTER OPENS FEBRUARY 2, 1942 


Approximate total necessary expenses for one semester, $137.50 
Short commerce curriculum on college level for secretarial training 
Fully accredited Smith-Hughes curriculum in home economics 
Graduate work leading to master’s degree 


WEEK-END RESIDENCE CLASSES BEGIN FEBRUARY 7 


Write for further information, 














Kent County School begun in 1706. This 
institution was the first to receive a col- 
lege charter in the State of Maryland. 
The first college commencement was held 
in 1783. At the head of the list of orig- 
inal contributors to Washington College 
stands the name of George Washington. 
Washington College was the last of the 
U. S. Colleges and Universities founded 
under British rule. 


For a period of almost three hundred 
years, from the time the Genoese, John 
Cabot, in the autumn of 1497 landed and 
claimed possession of the North American 
Continent for England until the British 
Army sailed away from New York in the 
spring of 1783 thereby recognizing Ameri- 
can sovereignty, only sixteen of the pres- 
ent-day colleges and universities under 
the American flag were founded. During 
the one hundred and fifty-four years that 
have followed about seven hundred 
U. S. colleges and universities have been 
established. And these are only a small 


part of those that originally existed since 
it has been estimated that only one out 
of every eight of those founded in this 
country before the Civil War have sur- 
vived until our time. 





K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 15-18, 1942 














Rebinding 0/ 
BOOKS...BIBLES 


from One Book to Whole Library 
e PRICE e 
SURPRISINGLY LOW 


Ohe Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. FIRST ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


























LIBRARY BOOKS 


T. W. VINSON, Mgr. 





VINSON SCHOOL EXCHANGE 


School Furniture—Folding Chairs—Lockers—Window Shades 
Science and Home Economics Equipment 
Catalogue and Prices Upon Request 
Republic Bidg. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





Louisville, Ky. 
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TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 


TIME FINANCE CoO., Pioneer Kentucky 
Finance Institution with 7 offices, offers 
a state-wide complete and comprehen- 
sive SIGNATURE ONLY loan service 
for teachers. Each year teachers in 
increasing numbers make use of Time's 
friendly financial service. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


Time offers a Swift, Simple, Easy plan 
available to every teacher throughout 
the State of Kentucky. Immediate at- 
tention is given all mail and personal 
inquiries and all loans are completed 
without delay. 


REDUCED RATES 


Charges substantially below lawful 
rates allowed by the State are obtain- 
able in many classifications. Full de- 
tails available on inquiry. 





TIME’S CHART OF COSTS 
Preferred Teacher Plan 


Amount *Average 
Borrowed Cost per day 
$ 25.00 costslessthan l/c 

50.00 oe ee 

100.00 pir 

200.00 ae t=) oe 

300.00 Ce ae 


*Based on 18 Month Plan 











No Endorsers 


7 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 


209 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 6631 
312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theatre WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 


TIME FINANCE CoO., 
Incorporated. 





Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, send full details 
of your Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name 

Address 
CP ikccicnces : 
Amount Desired .......... Salary §.... 
































M U S | a om **the greatest medium for the orderly exercising of the mind.” 
CHAS. W. ELIOT 


You are cordially invited to write us for 
any information concerning the following: 


PIANOS RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
COMBINATIONS 
@ Steinway & Sons 
e Capehart 
e Story & Clark 
e Magnavox 
e Wurlitzer e R.C. A. Victrola 
e Minipiano e Zenith and others 


e The Hammond Organ 
e The Solovox 
e The Novachord 


Largest stock of fine records in Kentucky 
_ Complete stock of sheet music and music books 


Write us for any of the following booklets on 
Victor Educational Records: 


[_] Patriotic and Folk Music [|] Speech and Drama on 
of the Americas (183945) Victor Records (184592) 
[_] Special Purpose Victor [_] Choral Music on Victor 
Records Preferred by Ele- Records (184224) 
mentary Schools (184590) [) Mine iol Asmentivent Com- 
{_ | Folk Dances, Singing posers on Victor Records 
Games (184067) (184265) 





fhecck 


A NAME SYNONOMOUS WITH GOOD MUSIC IN KENTUCKY SINCE 1882 
307-309 WEST BROADWAY LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

















